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WILL EUROPE PERISH? 


» HIS ALLOCUTION of March 13th of this year, 
the first after his three-month’s convalescence, 
lis Holiness the Pope spoke of Europe’s mission 
nd the European spirit in phrases that revived 
ope and renewed effort in all believers in that 
mission and spirit. And the concentrated meaning 
f his words summarized all that men of good- 
vill have been thinking and writing since catas- 
trophies overtook the Old Continent. 


The Church Despairs Not 


There have been many like Alfred Weber, 
uthor of Farewell to European History, who deny 
he mission and doubt the existence of the Euro- 
ean spirit such as Christians understand it. It 
vas but natural that the secularists, who once ex- 
ected so much from the automatic processes of 
.iberalism, should be disappointed in proportion 
o the collapse of their hopes, and should even- 
ually despair of Europe. But the Church, whose 
uistory is so closely interwoven with the history 
yf Europe and the world—Kérchegeschichte ist 
V eltgeschichte—does not despair of Europe. 
‘United Europe,” said the Pope, “should accept 
is its mission the statement and defense of those 
values which in other times constituted the foun- 
lation and the bedrock of its existence, and which 
t was once its vocation to disseminate to other 
eoples in other parts of the earth. To save her- 
elf Europe must, by painful effort, seek those 
values again. We mean the authentic Christian 
‘aith, as the basis of the civilization and culture 
vhich belong not only to Europe, but also to all 
ther parts of the world.” 

From the mere secular point of view it does, 
ndeed, seem as if Europe were in decline, drained 
»f strength, shorn of authority and prestige, and 
lisintegrated beyond hope of redemption. But 
‘rom spiritual perspectives, it appears that Europe 
annot perish, since her mission is not yet com- 
sleted. During World War II, when the titantic 
‘onflict was thundering around and above the 
sternal City, L’Osservatore Romano declared in 


the course of an article on the fate of Europe 
and the West: “Europe is another name for the 
Christian mission.” The phrase rang “like a 
trumpet from the hidden battlements of eternity” 
above the tumult of what seemed to be the death- 
agonies of Europe. 


What is this Europe? 


What is this Europe, so beloved of all Christian 
men, this proud and pathetic family of nations, so 
seldom at perfect peace and yet tenacious of 
splendid traditions, this broken land-mass, this 
tabernacle of the most precious treasures of Chris- 
tian culture? Valéry called it a mere peninsula 
of Asia. Geographically it is not a continent at 
all, but the materialization of a Greek myth, 
created to define Grecian independence of Asia. 
Unfortunately for itself, it has no fixed eastern 
frontier, while, being itself a peninsula, it is made 
up of an amazing number of peninsulas, such as 
Greece, from which its culture stemmed, so that 
the land everywhere seems to run out to meet 
the sea, and the sea to penetrate the land in in- 
numerable places. This geographical diversity is 
reflected in the races that inhabit Europe. 

In his Portrait of Europe Salvador de Madariaga 
dwells with enthusiasm on the “truly marvellous 
wealth of national types our little Europe has 
brought forth; from the burly, slow Swede to 
the mercurial and swift Frenchman; from the 
fiery Irishman to the subtle Greek, from the 
empirical Englishman to the uncompromising Pole, 
from the practical and placid Swiss to the keen, 
aesthetic Italian, from the gregarious but arrogant 
German to the rebellious Iberian; and right across 
these frontiers of character, the inexhaustible 
varieties of physical type, stature, color of hair, 
skin and eyes, in inextricable and innumerable 
combinations. And yet, this variety is no chaos; 
but rather, despite this wealth of types and a con- 
siderable turbulence in their deeds, a unity again 
which forces itself upon the mind, and says: This 
is Europe.” No matter where we wander on the 
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old war-scarred continent, from shattered Berlin 
to sunny Barcelona, from the Rembrantesque 
shadows of Rotterdam to the sun-brimmed piazzas 
of Rome, we are conscious of the European spirit 
underlying its dazzling diversity. 

But in spite of the Liberal, Madariaga, the es- 
sense of Europe does not lie merely in its unity 
or diversity of national types. Neither is it a 
geographical expression or a political creation. 
“What then is Europe?” asks Christopher Daw- 
son in his analytical book Understanding Europe. 
And this convert-historian, than whom there are 
few more competent authorities on Europe, an- 
swers the question by saying: “Europe is a com- 
munity of peoples who share in a common spirit- 
ual tradition that had its origins three thousand 
years ago in the Eastern Mediterranean and which 
has been transmitted from age to age and from 
people to people until it has come to over-shadow 
the world. The tradition as a whole, therefore, 
cannot be strictly identified with the European 
continent. It has come into Europe and has passed 
beyond it, and what we call ‘Europe’ in the cul- 
tural sense is really only one phase of this wider 
development.” 


Though the books of the English convert and 
the Spanish Liberal differ in aim, method and 
philosophy, they were written with a common pur- 
pose, and one that recalls the Pope’s admonition 
to Europeans themselves to realize that “the 
consciousness of internal unity, by no means 
founded on the satisfaction of economic neces- 
sities, but on the perception of common spiritual 
values, is a sufficiently clear-cut perception to jus- 
tify and maintain alive the firm will to live to- 
gether.” Mr. Dawson appeals to Europeans to 
become more conscious of the nature of their 
social heritage and the roots of their common tra- 
ditions. For, as long as their minds are concen- 
trated on the things that divide them—the eco- 
nomic conflicts of class and the political con- 
flicts of nationality—they are allowing them- 
selves to become the active or passive tools of the 
forces of disintegration. Seftor Madariaga begins 
his book: ‘“‘Threatened from without and from 
within, from a mechanized Genghis Khan in 
Moscow, and from her own self-destructive inner 
tendencies, Europe is in mortal danger. That is 
why we are awakening to our love for her. 
Whether she will survive or perish depends above 
all on whether she becomes aware of herself 
vividly enough to realize that she lives, and, there- 
fore, that she must live.” 
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Europe’s Present Plight 


The plight of Europe has come about with the 
suddenness of a plunging star, that fiery sign of 
a disintegrated world. Within a generation it 
has fallen from a position of world leadership, 
of cultural, economic and political eminence, into 
an unsound barrier between the two major oppos- 
ing Powers—America and Russia. Events in 
Persia, Burma, Kenya, Egypt and elsewhere east 
and west of Suez show that Europe’s prestige has 
suffered collapse. 

The irony of the situation is that this wide- 
spread hostility to Europe began with the dissem- 
ination of the kindred European heresies of So- 
cialism and Nationalism. In literal and meta- 
phorical ways Europe has armed its own enemies. 
The arms being used against it were forged in its 
own revolutionary furnaces. Even allowing for 
the increased tempo of modern life, thi$ sudden - 
collapse is unique in history. No empire or civili- 
zation in the past had so swift a downfall. Their 
decline rather resembled the slow decline of or- 
ganic life which had passed its maturity, and, in 
obedience to the laws of life, set with inevitable 
gradualness towards extinction. That wars and 
barbarian invasions overpowered them was due to- 
the fact that youthful resilience had passed. 

There is another unique aspect in the collapse 
of Europe: It is the betrayal of European in- 
tellectuals from within. Doubtless other civiliza- 
tions had their traitors who went over to the enemy 
for profit or prestige. But we are now witnessing — 
a widespread trahison des clercs, critical and even” 
contemptuous of the old traditions of Europe, and | 
making friends of the Mammon of Marxism in a_ 
vague desire to be fired with the enthusiasm of | 
fresh beginnings and the longings of common 
humanity for communitarian living. What 
Berdyaev noted of the Russian Middle Class be- 
fore the Revolution is true of a great part of the | 
intelligentsia of Europe today: That class has lost 
belief in its own mission, which was, in fact, | 
tributary to the greater mission of Europe as a_ 
whole. It created a corner in culture, which there- 
by became identified with privilege and possession 
in the eyes of the despised proletariat, and these 
in turn took and still take revenge for this going 
out from them, this alienation of them from the 
good things in life. And while the Middle Class 
was losing belief in culture, the proletariat was 
coming to hate it. The intellectuals who went ovet 
to the proletariat from the Middle Class have 
joined the Marxists in their vituperations of the 
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ourgeois virtues. In the wild feelings of eman- 
pation they have even broken the traditional 
orms of art and literature, decarbonizing them 
f all former associations, emptying words of the 
ontent of Christian culture and rolling them 
ather noisily through the rough-cut pages of 
amphlets and periodicals, supported by and 
ought for the amusement of the bourgeoisie. 
unt lacrimae rerum, or is their inner treason 
ather the occasion of angelic merriment? 


Too Late for Europe? 


And if Europe is down at the moment, it is 
y no means out. There have been prophets and 
ublicists before who lamented its passing. There 
> Burke's oft-misquoted phrase: ‘“But the age of 
hivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists 
nd calculators has succeeded; and the glory of 
urope is extinguished forever.” De Maistre, 
reat apologist and statesman though he was, died 
vith the regretful phrase: Je meurs avec l’Europe. 
Europe arouses pity in the thinking man,” said 
Metternich, ‘and sorrow in the virtuous man.” 
fo which we reply in face of the stubborn per- 
istence of European life, e pur, st muove. ‘There 
s a phrase in Jacques Maritain’s book, The Twi- 
ight of Civilization, written from his place of 
efuge in the U. S. during World War I, which 
eems to be the sanest and most serene appraisal 
f the European situation yet written: “Is it too 
ate for Europe? In the Europe of 1939 who 
vould have dared hope for the possibility of a 
lew Christendom? . . . . It was too late for the 
jurope of yesterday. For the crucified Europe 
f today it is not too late.” . Europe has under- 
rone shock therapy on a cosmic scale. 


German writers have been using the phrase 
‘cautery of catastrophe’ to describe the beneficial 
ffects which suffering and disaster brought to 
he German people and which cleansed German 
vriters of superficialities. The same thing is ob- 
etvable in all the nations scourged by war— 
hey have been flung back from the insecure cir- 
umference of modern life, expanding too rapidly 
or the mind of man to keep pace, and have been 
bliged to seek again the secret of peaceful and 
larmonious living at life’s center. 


Seeds of Hope 


The very suddenness of Europe’s collapse gives 
ause for optimism. It is more like the fall of a 
layer in the field than the prostration of an 
ctogenerian, for Europe is still full of vitality. 


Zi 


And having made a remarkable comeback, thanks 
to American aid, Europe is preparing to renew 
its spirit and clarify its mission. War and catas- 
trophe have achieved what no peaceful persuasions 
or examples could effect—the development of the 
federal ideal among the once hostile and jealous 
nations of the Old Continent. ‘Between nations, 
as between people,” said His Holiness the Pope, 
“nothing lasts without true friendship. A senti- 
ment of this quality cannot be created in a few 
years, nor by artificial means. But, thanks be to 
God, it already exists, a little languid here and 
there, too little aware of itself, too little aware of 
its own resources and of its own incomparable 
strength.” 

His Holiness further reminded his listeners that, 
since Europe is no mere political creation, no mere 
political expediency will suffice to recreate the 
unity of Europe. It seems providential that the 
first practical and effective efforts to secure Euro- 
pean unity should have been entrusted to such 
three earnest Catholic statesmen as M. Schuman, 
Dr. Adenauer and Premier de Gasperi. The 
French Foreign Minister, the German Chancellor 
and the Italian Premier are themselves deeply 
representative of the European spirit. All three 
men speak German, and are fully conversant with 
the problems of German and Latin races alike. 
They have given ample proof that they possess an 
abundance of Christian charity and tolerance, that 
they understand racial and national problems and 
can relate them to Christian principles. In place 
of the Socialist dream of uninspired international- 
ism they have helped revive the ancient European 
dream of “a nation of nations,” such as Europe 
was in the anni gratiae Domini. 


"Europe is the Faith” 


God may seem to desert Europe for her long 
infidelity, and it may appear to be passing through 
another Dark Age. But it does not appear that 
He will abandon it, for He chose to make Euro- 
pean culture the garment of the Mystical Body 
and set the throne of His Vicars on the banks of 
the Tiber. Belloc was taken to task for his phrase 
“The Faith is Europe and Europe is the Faith,” 
since it seems to imply that the Faith would perish 
with the passing of Europe. The Church could 
indeed create other cultures elsewhere, cultures 
which might even be more faithful to her and 
more Christian in spirit. But what Belloc meant 
to imply was expressed by the Osservatore 
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Romano: “Europe is another name for the Chris- 
tian mission.” 

Europe has been so closely tied up with the 
promulgation of the Gospel that it is hard to 
believe God will let it die. The Europe that 
has been disintegrating is not the real Europe. 
The real Europe has its roots in imperishable 
Rome. Zimmern speaks somewhere of “Europe 


THE INDUSTRY 


RE YOU A CATHOLIC who is earning his liv- 
A ing and making his contribution to society 
as a worker, a businessman, a professional person, 
ora farmer? If so, you have a remarkable oppor- 
tunity as a Catholic layman or laywoman to work 
toward the realization of the industry council ideal 
which has been sketched broadly in papal docu- 
ments and episcopal statements. Social scientists 
have been examining these directives and are now 
attempting ‘to suggest lines of development that 
the Industry Council System might take in the 
American economy. But it is the work of the 
laity to make the plan come to life in shop and 
factory, on the farm and in professional life. 

Just as in the solution of most social problems, 
you will here find sincere men divided on the 
question of means. Some advocate a ‘‘go slow” 
policy; the American economy is so complex, they 
say, that we must learn more about it before we 
can take the first step. This counsel—which may 
result in no action at all—is in strong contrast to 
that of those who are thinking of a national law 
which would set up an industry council structure 
at the stroke of a pen. As usual, the safer course 
seems to be somewhere in the middle: an attempt 
to develop a “‘grass roots” program, with the gen- 
eral objectives of the Industry Council Plan clearly 
in mind as an ideal and some attempt to think 
through the implications with sound principles as 
a guide. In this ‘“‘thinking-through’” process, the 
emphasis should be on “may’’ rather than “must,” 
because the actual details of the Plan in a given 
situation will be worked out by the parties con- 
cerned. But some guidance can be offered. 


aie Prinuelie 
There is a fairly general agreement that the 


Catholic social principles which should guide the 
development of the Industry Council Plan are 
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in convalescence.” That describes the state of 
the Old Continent just now, and the convalescence 
reveals that there is a recuperative power oper 
ating beyond politics or economics to revive tt, 
working with Divine imperturbability, ohne Hast 
und ohne Rast. We of our generation may live 
to see Europe arise to complete her task. 


L1AM BropHy, PH.D. 
Dublin, Eire 


COUNCIL IDEAL 


these: the common good, cooperation, liberty, self- 
government, association, subsidiarity, organic 
structure, public-legal status, limited State inter- 
vention, and moral reform. It is our purpose here 
to discuss these guides to action. s 


The Common Good 


Under the industry council ideal, first of all, 
everyone would be working for the common good 
which exists when society makes it possible for 
everyone to attain the fullest development of his 
personality in all of its aspects—physical, intellec- 
tual, psychological, moral and spiritual. There 
would be no big power blocs working for their 
selfish interests alone, such as we have in abund- 
ance in our country today; nor the Big State 
dominating all, as you have in totalitarian coun- 
tries abroad. These opposite evils of Individual- 
ism and Collectivism are both at variance with the 
nature of man; what is needed is a balance be- 
tween the individual and society; that is what the 
Industry Council aims to achieve. 

All would be working together in a spirit of 
cooperation instead of conflict. Research in the 
field of industrial sociology, facts from anthro- 
pology, as well as the long history of mankind, 
testify that cooperation is in accord with the nature 
of man. Man must be forced into conflict; wit- 
ness the propaganda campaigns which are needed 
to whip up a “desire for war.” 


Cooperation and Competition 


In our industrial society, where competition | 


plays sucha prominent part, the question is fre- 


| 


— ") 


quently raised: Will not cooperation eliminate 


competition? In general, the answer is: The In- 


dustry Council System would eliminate unfair cor 
petition but not fair competition. For example, 
in the electrical appliance industry, all could ag 


a 
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on the quality of the product, that the article meet 
certain standards of safety and will stand up rea- 
sonably well under use. They could also agree 
on wage standards, working conditions for elec- 
tricians, etc. It would thus be unfair to pass off 
as a standard product one which was made of in- 
ferior materials or under sweat-shop conditions by 
unqualified workers. True, such a product could 
be sold at a lower price; but it would be unfair 
competition and unjust to the consumer. What, 
then, is fair competition? Specifically, there could 
be competition in: 1) quality; all would meet 
minimum standards, but beyond that there would 
be competition; 2) appeatance, or esthetic ap- 
peal; two table-lamps would be of the same qual- 
ity and durability, but one would have greater 
eye-appeal: 3) efficiency of plant operation; of 
two plants producing identical products, one 
would do so more efficiently because of higher 
morale, elimination of waste, or the use of the 
latest technological advances: 4) service, in pro- 
viding repair and replacement centers which are 
more convenient for customers than the services 
provided by a competitor. There are probably 
other areas where competition would still take 
place; but it should be emphasized that the Indus- 
try Council System would not eliminate fair com- 
petition. 
Freedom of Action 


In the system there would also be true /berty, 
defined as the freedom to act without restraint 
or coercion, as long as that action does not in- 
terfere with the rights of others or the common 
good. Thus, a man would be free to choose any 
occupation he desired, as long as that would not 
interfere with others’ rights or the general welfare. 
At the present time, many restrictions exist on 
choice of occupation and these are generally ac- 
cepted as desirable, even though at times there 
are exceptions, and restraints are exercised by cer- 
tain groups for selfish reasons. Under the Indus- 
try Council Plan, for example, a representative 
high-minded group from the medical profession 
might decide that full medical service to all the 
population would be assured if we had 300,000 
practicing doctors. When this goal has been 
eached, should any number of young men and 
yomen, who so desire, be permitted to enter the 
‘medical profession nevertheless? Hardly. There 
would be a normal number admitted each year to 
lace doctors who retire or die, and perhaps a 

leeway beyond that to allow for growth of 
ulation, research, and so on. But a limit would 


be maintained, and this would be for the benefit 
of the young people themselves, the doctors al- 
ready licensed, and the general public. All this 
does not mean that no one would have a choice 
of occupation; rather, it means that through voca- 
tional guidance services young people would be 
kept out of overcrowded occupations and profes- 
sions and directed into those where manpower is 
needed. This would not be regimentation, be- 
cause there would be a wide choice of occupations 
where trained personnel is needed and, of course, 
there would be normal replacements in all occu- 
pations. 


Liberty would also apply to such decisions as 
the building of new plants. If, after careful 
market research, the automobile industry council 
determined that 4,000,000 new cars in a given 
year is the limit to avoid overproduction, plant 
capacity could be brought up to that level, but 
would not be permitted to go much beyond it. 
Those who wish to build new automobile plants 
would be advised to invest their money in some 
other area—aircraft or ship-building or air-con- 
ditioning for example—where new plant capacity 
is needed. This would not be regimentation of 
investors; rather, it would be an intelligent ap- 
proach to helping them make a profitable invest- 
ment. It may all boil down to this: Does freedom 
mean that a man should be free, if he so desires, 
to ruin himself, his family, his workers, and to 


upset a harmoniously operating industry? No, 


for that would be a clear violation of the rights 
of others and of the common good. 


Self-Government and Association 


Implied here is self-government: Individuals 
and groups should be allowed to make their own 
decisions as long as they are just and for the 
general welfare. Farmers, for example, should 
band together to make decisions on such matters 
as the limits it might be desirable to set on agri- 
cultural production, poultry- or stock-raising; or 
on irrigation control. When it is a question of a 
broader matter, such as farm price supports, the 
decision could be made by an inter-industry coun- 
cil, composed of farmers, yes, but also of repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, the professions 
and perhaps government, if that is thought de- 
sirable by the group itself. Our illustration from 
agriculture merely demonstrates that broad de- 
cisions in industry and the professions would like- 
wise be subject to review by inter-industry councils. 
In general, all concerned should have a voice. 
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This involves the principle of association: Men 
have the right to form groups to promote their 
common interests and to protect their common 
rights. In discussing industry councils, it is as- 
sumed that labor and management have common 
interests; they do not sit on the council as repre- 
sentatives of a selfish class, but as partners in a 
common enterprise. Both are interested in greater 
efficiency, because that means greater productivity. 
Much study and discussion are needed to de- 
termine what these common interests are. Some 
that have been suggested are: elimination of waste, 
technological improvements and the establishment 
of a fair price to ensure sale of the product. 


Under our present industrial set-up, labor-man- 
agement relations are regulated by the wage con- 
tract. This is not essentially unjust but, as Pope 
Pius XI has pointed out, the whole economy and 
the welfare of individuals and groups would be 
promoted if this were modified by some type of 
contract of partnership so that workers would in 
some way be made sharers in the ownership, or 
the management, or the profits. Does this mean 
that labor should have a share in economic de- 
cisions? At the present time, interpreters of the 
Industry Council Plan distinguish the local from 
the national level. At the local level, labor’s par- 
ticipation would be limited to matters now largely 
covered by collective bargaining: wages, hours, 
pensions, vacations, welfare plans, and the like. 
At the national level, representatives of labor and 
management would engage in joint discussions 
leading to decisions on such economic matters as 
production quotas, location of plants close to re- 
sources, a fair price level, general wage standards 
and decent conditions of work throughout the in- 
dustry. We offer these merely as suggestions, of 
course; no one can determine in advance what 
those decisions will be. 


Subsidiarity 

All this implies that lesser groups in our society 
should be permitted to do the things for which 
they have the competence—the principle of sub- 
sidiavity, For example, the airlines—all com- 
panies and, within each company, all levels of 
management, the pilots, stewardesses, clerical 
help—should be permitted to get together and 
discuss their common problems in order to arrive 
at just decisions without interference from a high- 
er body. After all, they are in the best position 
to reach decisions on problems of scheduling, 
technological improvements, recruiting of per- 
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sonnel, maintenance of morale, operating costs | 
and all the rest. If the principle of subsidiary | 
function is followed, we will avoid the very real | 
danger of too much centralization of authority. | 
“Let Washington do it’ means that local com- } 
munities are giving up part of their responsibility. } 
There is a place for government—but it should 
be kept in its place. | 


Organic Unity 


All that has been said so far adds up to a 
concept of society characterized by organic unity— 
all elements of the organism are working together 
for the benefit of each member and the common 
benefit of all. To illustrate this concept, the 
comparison of the human organism is frequently 
used—each organ fulfills the function for which 
it was designed, and all work together for the 
good of the whole body. But it should be noted 
that the comparison is not perfect. The bodily 
functions take place largely automatically and 
without deliberation; many of them are reflex 
actions; each organ is inexorably limited to one 
basic function; and the parts exist for the benefit 
of the whole. But human society is not auto- 
matically cooperative and coordinated; it can be- 
come so only through intelligent planning and 
the willing of human beings; further, there is the 
possibility of interchange of members on a score 
of functions; finally, society exists for the benefit 
of the individuals that compose it, and not vice 
versa. 

In the Industry Council Ideal, will there be 
any necessity for the enforcement of decisions? 
Unfortunately, human experience indicates that 
there will always be some who will not accept the 
just decisions of the many. This brings us to 
public-legal status: that public authority stands 
ready to enforce, as a last resort, the just decisions 
of lawfully constituted private groups—the indus- 
try councils, in this case. 


Let us suppose that the meat-packing industry — 
in a given area consists of twenty-five firms. — 
Twenty-four of them agree on the quality of — 
product, sanitation, refrigeration and other com- — 
petitive standards; but the twenty-fifth refuses to — 
go along. If it is permitted to continue its unfair — 
practices, the public will be endangered and others — 
will be tempted to follow its lead. The meat-— 
packing industry council would first try private 
action: Publicizing the offense, influencing stock- 
raisers not to supply the offender, inducing the 
public to boycott the firm. What means of 


~. 
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private action would be authorized has not been 
determined; these are merely suggestions. If all 
these fail to have the desired effect and the firm 
continues its unfair and unsafe practices, the 
State—probably through the courts—may be called 
on as a last resort to bring the offender into 
line. In this sense, the decisions of the councils 
have quasi-legal status. 


= : 
State Intervention 


This flows from Jimited state intervention: 
When private cooperative effort proves to be in- 
adequate, the State has a right and a duty to 
intervene. This is a last resort, but nevertheless 
an essential part of the system, on the assumption 
that there will be lack of compliance unless there 
are clearly defined sanctions. It is possible and 
desirable that the sanctions may never be applied; 
but they must be there for that small number who 
will not—of their own volition—play the game 
fair and square. From this it is clear that the 
Industry Council Plan is not a government, nor 
would it replace government. Side by side with 
the political units would be the industry councils, 
regulating their activities as completely as they 
can and suggesting needed legislative action. At 
the present time, much pressure of this sort is 
brought to bear on government by private interest; 
under the Industry Council Plan the pressure 
would come from functional groups acting in the 
open, both for common interests and the common 
good. 

For carrying out its functions, the Industry 
Council Plan is frequently envisaged as a series of 
councils on the local, regional, national, and inter- 
national levels. Whether they would be needed 
at all levels is debatable, but they can be so pic- 
tured if it is understood that variations in structure 
would not affect the essence of the Plan. The 
essence is a group or series of groups made up 
of adequate representation of all concerned in 
the structure designed to best fulfill their func- 
tion—to work together in a particular industry, 
profession, or agricultural group. For broader 
questions, when representatives from different in- 
dustries, professions and agricultural groups are 
called in, a second set of councils, called inter- 
industry councils, would be set up. Again, the 
‘nature and scope of such councils cannot be fore- 
‘seen in advance, but it is helpful to have the gen- 
eral notion in mind so that the Industry Council 
Plan is seen as a coordinated, cooperative and 

democratic system. 
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Reform of Morals and Institutions 


From all that has been said, it is clear that 
moral reform of individuals and institutions is 
needed. For individuals, a long process of edu- 
cation may be necessary to convince them of the 
necessity and feasibility of a change. Apparently 
there are many individuals in business, labor, the 
professions and agriculture today who excuse un- 
fair practices by saying: “Others are doing it; | 
have to do the same or go out of business.” 

No doubt this is true in some instances; hence 
the need for the reform of institutions, Since we 
know the power of organization and are com- 
mitted to a theory that man can, by intelligent 
action, plan society the way he wants it, the excuse 
of general violation is no longer valid. It is 
necessary and possible to draft and enforce codes 
of ethics and fair practice for business, labor, the 
professions, and farming. If such codes were gen- 
erally known, accepted, and practiced, there would 
no longer be general violations. But this reform 
of institutions cannot be effected by a few indi- 
viduals; it requires group action, and this is one 
of the obligations in social justice which everyone 
has, i.e., to assist others in organizing society for 
the common good. 

These, then, are the principles. But a few 
words of caution regarding their application may 
be in order. First, application to specific cases 
in today’s world will be difficult, since the general 


‘Climate of opinion now is not the same as that 


anticipated under the Industry Council Plan. Sec- 
ond, the Industry Council Plan must be considered 
in its entirety; all the pertinent principles must be 
considered. Third, many answers will have to be 
given on the basis of hypothetical cases which may 
never actually materialize; all the possibilities can- 
not be foreseen. Fourth, the final answers in ac- 
tuality under the Industry Council Plan will be 
made by the persons directly concerned; what 
those answers will be cannot be foretold with 
any certainty. 

One final question: What can Catholic laymen 
and laywomen do to guide developments in the 
direction of the Industry Council Ideal? A mas- 
tering of the principles would seem to be the 
first step, followed by careful study of the Amer- 
ican scene particularly in one’s immediate locality 
to see whether any practical beginnings can be 
made. Groups composed of Catholics in business, 
labor, agriculture and the professions should ex- 
plore the local possibilities and exert their influ- 


ence when objectives are clear. 
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The current need seems to be greater under- 
standing of the plan by those most concerned in 
order to eliminate the fears and other emotional 
reactions natural to human beings who are con- 
fronted with the unknown. All must clearly 
understand that there is no blueprint; that the 
plan will not come overnight; and that it is ex- 


THROUGH GERMAN-SPEAKING 
COUNTRIES AND BORDER-LANDS | 
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pected to grow out of the institutions we now have | 
—unions, management associations, agricultural | 
groups and professional societies. If laymen and } 
laywomen of good will devote themselves to the | 
task, some progress can be made toward the | 
realization of the ideal. | 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. | 
St. Louis University 


V. WESTERN GERMANY 


LEFT NIEDERALTEICH on December 9th, 1952, 
I one cold, dark morning at 6:00 o'clock. In 
Plattling I boarded the Passau—Dortmund Ex- 
press, a comfortable, warm, brand-new train which 
proves the German technical ability and ingenuity 
are as high as ever. My coach was pretty full. 
People were well dressed, and on the whole, cheet- 
ful. The food in the dining car was excellent. 
I noticed a couple of American officers in my 
coach; they smoked, and read books. The Ger- 
mans were polite to them, but rather distant. 
We sped across the bleak, snow-covered Bavarian 
plateau. The cities on our way were badly dam- 
aged by American bombing: Regensburg, Niirn- 
berg and Wiirzburg. 


Listening Post 


While sitting at the window and looking out 
to a rather monstrous landscape, I meditated over 
what I heard and saw in Bavaria. I learned a 
good deal. Bavaria is a good listening post in 
Western Europe. People come here from all the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain: German sol- 
diers returning from Soviet captivity, Soviet Zone 
German refugees, Soviet deserters and escapees, 
people from the satellite countries, missionaries 
expelled from China and Korea, etc. In Bavaria 
I met a number of priests and monks as well as 
Protestant clergymen, who served in the Medical 
Corps and elsewhere in German Army during the 
Russian campaign. Some of them had been cap- 
tured and spent years in the Soviet Union. All 
of them spoke Russian not only fluently but cor- 
rectly. The German priests, who accompanied the 
advancing troops, were surprised at the paucity 
of the open churches in the Soviet lands. 


Russian Report 


“ak 

The prior of Niederalteich saw only three such 
churches from the Polish border of 1939 to the 
suburbs of Moscow: the Smolensk Cathedral and 
the churches in Roslavl and Istra. In all other 
villages and towns churches were either destroyed 
or turned into stores, cinemas and clubs. Yet 
there were numerous believers. Once the popu- 
lation ascertained that the Germans did not op- 
pose the re-opening of churches, numerous re- 
quests for such re-openings followed and vast con- 
gregations were quickly built up. Later on in 
Maria Laach I met another Benedictine monk who 
had been stationed in Northern Russia, in the 
Pskov, Novgorod and Leningrad districts. He had 
a similar experience. Very few open churches 
have, indeed, survived in the north, although the 
glorious ancient churches have been well kept as 
museums. 

The German prisoners of war, who returned 
from Soviet captivity and who worked“in several 
parts of Russia, are convinced that religion sur- 
vived best neither in the North, nor in the Ukraine, 
nor in the Urals, but in the very heart of the Com- 
munist Empire, viz., in and around Moscow. In 
the Soviet Capital itself there are fifty-five Ortho- 
dox churches and twenty other ‘places of wor- 
ship,” including a Catholic church, for 5,500,000 
people. Churches are overcrowded everywhere in 
Russia because they are far too few. There are 
towns with a hundred thousand inhabitants and 
more, having only one or two churches. In the 
countryside, there are districts of fifty miles or 
more in radius with only one church. Even 
in the largest Soviet diocese, that of Vinnitsa, there 
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ate over 900 parishes. Several German prisoners 
Saw new churches built in Russia on the request 
of the local population. This process is going on 
even now. The Soviet Government is not very 
happy about it. The truth is that the Government 
did not expect that new churches would become 
centers of attraction not only to the middle-aged 
but to the young. It is an open secret that the 
Komsomol (Communist Youth) is now almost 
entirely composed of the children of Communist 
bureaucrats, while all efforts to attract the young 
workers and peasants have so far produced very 
modest results. 


A Prisoner's Story 


A German Protestant pastor, who visited the 
St. Job Orthodox Monastery in Obermenzing in 
Bavaria last September, described to its Superior 
his impressions of Soviet captivity which ended 
for him in 1950. This pastor, on account of his 
perfect Russian and long residence in Latvia, was 
taken by the Soviet for a secret agent and was 
put for some time into rigorous confinement. In 
his prison this pastor found that religion in the 
Soviet Union survived in the most unusual places. 
Although the prison, in which this pastor was 
confined, was the most severe and its staff no 
doubt belonged to the select units of the political 
police, yet one of the guards possessed a small 
book containing the Gospel according to St. John. 
He often lent it to the young girls who copied it 
in two or three nights. Another soldier, learning 
that the prisoner was a clergyman, used to come 
to him for talks on religion, and particularly on 
Christian marriage. This soldier was secretly mar- 
ried in Church. 


The pastor confirmed the existence in Russia 
of underground religious groups which want to 
have no dealings with the Hierarchy approved by 
the Communist State. The pastor ended his ac- 
count in these words: “I bow before the spiritual 
strength of the Russians. Their faith is strong 
and no evil power will completely overcome them. 
‘The vast majority of the Russians are believers. 
There are no Communists for the idea’s sake. The 
days of my imprisonment in the remote Urals were 
for me the most radiant days of my life as far 
as spirituality is concerned. I am very glad that 
I could minster as pastor and be a missionary 
‘among your suffering people in such unusual cir- 
cumstances.” This) pastor is- preparing » his 
“memoits of Soviet captivity: for'publication. ‘They 


ee. Fr. George on God's 


underground in Russia. The Pastor’s talk was 
afterwards summarized in Russian in Pravoslav- 
naya Rus (Holy Trinity Monastery, Jordanville, 
N. Y., 1952, No. 18) 


"Hitler a Scoundrel, Stalin Even Worse” 


Perhaps the most interesting Soviet memories 
by a German Catholic priest, who returned from 
the Soviet Union after a long captivity, are those 
published in Dze Neue Ordnung (K6ln, 1950 pp 
159-167 and 369-374). I read them in Niederal- 
teich. These two articles are entitled: Mein 
erster Wort diesseits des Vorhanges and Christ- 
liche Kirche im Reiche Stalins. The author took 
part in the Nazi Russian Campaign as a soldier 
in the German Army Medical Corps. Captured 
by the Soviet Army in June, 1944, he expected to 
be shot at once, as commonly happened. Instead, 
the Red soldier who captured him, gave him a 
cigarette and said: “Do not be afraid. Do not 
think we are all Communists. Your Hitler is 
a scoundrel, but our Stalin is even worse.” The 
author was rather astonished with this introduc- 
tion to Soviet realities. During his years of cap- 
tivity the German priest worked in various parts 
of Russia and was in contact with all sorts of 
people. 

According to him the daily life of Soviet 
workers is dominated by “norms” and “costs” 
which people do not understand because of their 


“maddening complexity. In order that State plan- 


ning be realized, every worker must produce a 
certain quantity of goods determined in some pre- 
conceived plan. Those workers who fail too often 
to produce the “norm,” are sent for three months 
to a corrective labor camp. Because of the com- 
plexity of the plans and instructions, there is a 
chaos continually. The bureaucrats do their best 
to maintain some semblance of order by draconian 
punishments, This German priest does not think 
that the Soviet Government is overly popular with 
people, particularly with the older folks. Work- 
ing in various Kolchoses, the author was surprised 
by the peasants’ utmost indifference towards 
them. As soon as the supervisor went away, every- 
body went to his little private plot of land. Col- 
lectivization, purges and war greatly undermined 
the strength and cohesion of the Russian peasant 
family. Marxism is studied most seriously in the 
schools, followed by the various technical subjects; 
but the Russian language and.classics are rather 
neglected; einatidsdai0G0,8¢e eiesod doidw 
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Religion Not Dead in Russia 


The first introduction of this German priest to 
Russian religion took place when he lived in a 
Kolchose where there was a church. His house 
was on the main street. During Holy Week, day 
and night, groups of pilgrims singing hymns 
passed by his window on their way to church. 
Snow and rain, impassable roads and freezing 
winds could not stop them. This Kolchose church 
was the only one remaining in the district thirty- 
one miles wide. The little church was always not 
only overcrowded, but also surrounded by vast 
overflow crowds many thousands strong. 

On one occasion, the German met the village 
priest and revealed to him that he was a Catholic 
priest. The Russian was, at first, suspicious, but 
gradually became friendlier and invited the Ger- 
man priest to his house. He told the German 
that he lived on the offerings of the faithful who 
were very numerous and very generous. He also 
worked as a cabinet maker. The village priest 
lived in an ordinary peasant house, possessed a 
Bible and a very few other books. His theological 
knowledge was old-fashioned and a bit risty. Dur- 
ing his captivity in the Soviet Union, this German 
priest found Russian soldiers, peasants and work- 
ers very friendly. He found ikons in the houses 
in every Kolchose where he worked. He saw 
peasants and workers crossing themselves before 
starting work. He also saw many mothers bring- 
ing children to church to be baptized. He met 
officers in full uniform taking part in religious 
funeral processions. In a shop he found one 
woman trying to persuade another to go to church. 
In a factory, where this German priest worked, 
he often saw workers going to an old foreman 
in their free time to listen to his comments on the 
Book of The Apocalypse. He actually saw new 
churches being built. . . . Yet at the same time, 
the notorious section 13 of the Communist Party’s 
program is not repealed. The school is Godless. 
God is never mentioned in cinemas, theatres, on 
the radio or in the press. The Russian Church is 
still passing through its Holy Week, but in due 
course there will be a Resurrection Day. 


German Ethnic Expellees 


I arrived at Frankfurt at 7:30 in the evening. 
It was dark and cold. In striking contrast to the 
other cities, Frankfurt is very slightly damaged. 
Its enormous Central Station is quite intact. On 
account of the approach of Christmas, the city 
which boasts 558,000 inhabitants was lavishly 
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illuminated and looked very prosperous. In 
Frankfurt I took another train to the Taunus 
Mountains in Hessen for K6nigstein. I arrived 
there about one hour later. 

K6nigstein is famous for its Ostpriester seminar. 
As the result of the last war, the so-called Volks- 
deutsche, Germans from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Jugoslavia, etc., were expelled 
from their homes by the new masters. At pres- 
ent they number eight million of the original ex- 
pellees in W. Germany. An additional 1.5 mil- 
lion have fled and are still fleeing from the Soviet 
zone to W. Germany. The gigantic problem of 
how to absorb these millions in post-war condi- 
tions of hardship, poverty and disorder was thrust 
upon the West German Government. This most 
difficult problem now nears its temporary solu- 
tion. By hard work and superb organization the 
Germans have achieved a miracle of recovety 
which, only a few years ago, would have appeared 
fantastic. Barring war, the Germans, in a few 
years time, will again be the strongest people in 
W. Europe. 


Kénigstein and the Diaspora 


Among the refugees and expellees there were 
millions of Roman Catholics from Silesia, Sudeten- 
land, etc. It was necessary to reorganize them, 
to supply them with clergy, nuns for orphanages, 
schools, etc., to find jobs for them, and so on. In 
this way Ostpriesterhilfe was born. The Govern- 
ment of Hessen lent to the new organization the 
vast and comfortable barracks built for the French 
occupation troops after World War I. Now, 
thanks to the efforts of many people, the barracks 
have been transformed into an up-to-date seminary 
for 450 students. A church has been built, as 
well as a fine house for retreats, besides many 
other buildings. Seventy priests will be ordained 
in 1953. Many priests have already been ordained 
since Konigstein was first initiated in 1946. 


A number of organizations connected with the 
refugees are housed in K6nigstein. Nearly twenty 
enormous coaches, built as mobile chapels, min- _ 
ister to the scattered Catholic refugees in the 
Protestant lands of Germany, where they are un- 
able to use the Protestant churches. The Protes- — 
tant authorities generally offer the Catholics the 
use of their buildings for Divine services. Msgr. — 
Kindermann and a Belgian Premotré, Fr. Weren-_ 
fried van Straaten, made Kénigstein what it is. 
In order to reinforce religion in the fron 
district of Germany, K6nigstein is now build 
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along the border of the Eastern zone a chain of 
religious centers. Each ‘“‘fortress’” includes a 
church, a small monastery, a house for refugees, 
a house for retreats and a small convent for nuns. 
The first “spiritual castle’ has already been in- 
augurated in Bera on the very border of the Soviet 
zone. Konigstein Seminary prepares priests for 
the German disapora, the Soviet zones and Com- 
munist lands generally. Those Americans of 
German descent who would like to assist the 
development of Ostpriesterbilfe may write and 
contribute to Msgr. Kindermann, Ostpriestersem- 
inar, K6nigstein Taunus, (Hessen) Germany.* 


I stayed two days in K6nigstein in their most 
comfortable Guest House. Food, organization, 
order, discipline, etc., were excellent and thorough, 
as was also the training of the seminarists who 
apparently were all in good health. In K6nigstein 
I met, besides German priests, Dutch, Belgian and 
even Italian priests, all of whom were anxious to 
work for Ostpriesterhilfe either as professors in 
Konigstein, or by ministering to the scattered 
refugees as their chaplains. There was an air of 
urgency in K®6nigstein which is a remarkable 
foundation. The refugees, of course, dream of 
returning to their homelands—Silesia, Sudeten- 
land, etc. The Poles and the Czechs, no doubt, 
take a different view, whatever their religious or 
political creeds. While the Soviet Army dominates 
Eastern Germany, Poland and Czechoslovokia 
alike, the Oder-Neisse frontier and Sudetenland 
are merely academic questions; and once the Soviet 
troops depart, an explosive situation is likely to 
develop. Only superb statemanship could then 
prevent a new bloodshed. 


The Rheinland 


_ After my short stay in Konigstein I went to 
Rheinland. The route to Coblenz is very pic- 
turesque. I travelled by an express to Dortmund, 
via Mainz, along the Rhine. I left the American 
Zone for the French. There were very few 
rench soldiers about. Mainz appeared to me 
far more damaged than the wealthy Frankfurt. 
Views on the Rhine were superb, the weather 
warm, sunny and spring-like, a welcome contrast 
after the bleakness of the Bavarian plateau and 


_*The Central Bureau has been aware of the extra- 
ordinary mission of Msgr. Kindermann and the 
Ostpriesterhilfe. It has on several occasions sent the 
Monsignor books for the seminary library. Financial 
ussistance, vestments and altar linens have also been 
contributed. The Central Bureau will be happy to 
eceive donations for Msgr. Kindermann. (Ed. SJR.) 
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the snow-covered Taunus Mountains. The mighty 
river was overcrowded with ships and barges of 
all descriptions, sizes and flags. German. ship- 
ping, of course, predominated, but I also saw 
many French Dutch, Swiss, Belgian and other 
crafts. Although the cities on the Rhine were 
badly damaged and the bridges destroyed, they 
were all in the process of rapid restoration. I saw 
purposeful activity everywhere and there was a 
general air of exhilaration. People in Germany 
never discuss the possibility of World War III. 
This is too appalling a prospect to be considered. 
People prefer not to think about it. Nevertheless, 
the Soviet shadow is keenly felt when one ap- 
proaches the border of Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Zone. Conversely, this oppressive feeling 
diminishes when one crosses the Rhine. There is 
a feeling of more security. Perhaps for that rea- 
son Bonn, Federal Capital situated in the Eiffel 
Mountains, was very picturesque on that sunny, 
spring-like day. 


Maria Laach 


Within about an hour my coach reached the 
Abbey of Maria Laach. Besides myself only one 
other passenger, a Benedictine monk, remained 
until the terminus. The coach stopped before the 
very door of the Guest House, a fine, modern 
building.. I rang the bell. A friendly Brother- 
Porter opened the door and ushered me into a 
large and very well furnished room. The Father 
Guestmaster, a learned and youngish monk who 
speaks a number of languages, including Russian, 
met me and conducted me to a most comfortable 
and warm room. He introduced me later to Dom 
Cyril Krassinski, a member of the celebrated 
Polish family of the Counts Krassinskis, who be- 
came my friend and companion. My stay in Maria 
Laach was very happy and instructive. 


The Abbey was founded in 1093 by Henry II, 
Pfalzgraf of Lorraine. His widow and step-son 
completed the foundation. The great Roman- 
esque Abbey church was not finished before 1230. 
It is one of the finest, largest and oldest churches 
of Germany. The first monks came to the Abbey 
from Treves and Brabant. The Abbey, one of the 
most illustrious in Germany, survived the Refor- 
mation, but not the French Revolution. Napoleon 
suppressed it in 1802. First French and after- 
wards Prussion State property, the Abbey remained 
abandoned and neglected until 1863, when the. 
Jesuits acquired it. After their expulsion in 1873 
by the Prussians, the Abbey was again untenanted 
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till 1822, when the Benedictines of Beuron bought 
it in order to restore the old sanctuary. William 
II, Lutheran German Emperor who built the great 
portal of the Metz Cathedral and made donations 
to Einsiedeln, etc., greatly assisted the first Abbot 
of the restored Maria Laach, a friend of his whom 
he later recommended for the See of Metz. The 
second Abbot of Maria Laach, Dom Fidelis von 
Stotzingen, became the Benedictine Abbot Primate 
and the third, Dom Ildefons Herwegen, was the 
illustrious scholar who made the Abbey a world 
renowned liturgical center. The present Abbot, 
Dom Basil Ebel, is also an eminent scholar. 


To an Orthodox and a lover of Byzantium, the 
magnificent and simple Abbey Church of Maria 
Laach is reminiscent of the glorious Roman 
basilicas of the Byzantine period. The church was 
built with only one altar in the center apse. There 
are no chantry chapels. The high altar is very 
simple and bare. The priest celebrates facing the 
people. The magnificent baldachino of the 
XIlIth century, replica of the Ciborium erected by 
Constantine the Great over the Redeemet’s Tomb 
in Jerusalem, protects the high altar. Behind the 
altar is a grandiose Byzantine mosaic of Christ 
Pantocrator, similar to that of Cefalou in Sicily. 
Services in the Abbey Church are conducted with 
the perfection possible to only a few monastaries. 
To describe the liturgical ideas of the Abbey, their 
learned publications and works, their fine school 
of arts and crafts, would require a book by itself. 
In the Abbey Church of Maria Laach one feels 
how close to each other were the Byzantine and 
Roman rites in those centuries when Rome was a 
city of the Byzantine Empire. After the Byzan- 
tines lost Italy, both rites began to differ more and 
more until they became quite opposed to each 
other in many ways. The Abbey Church of Maria 
Laach was erected in the XIIth century, but it re- 
produces the Roman basilicas of the Byzantine 
period. Such churches are rare in the West out- 
side Italy. 


Poland under Communism 


Dom Cyril Krassinski told me something about 
Poland under the Communists. The latter try to 
avoid irritating the Catholics while doing their 
best to incite the lower clergy against the bishops. 
Catholicism is still very strong in Poland. In 1948 
the Polish Bishops met in synod and decided to 
dedicate Poland toOur>Lady.: Special» services 
_ were afranged in severy church. They were to be 


followed by a:national pilgrimage to the famous 
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Polish National shrine, the Abbey of Our Lady 
of Czestochowa. The Warsaw Government, dis- 
liking the idea, declined to supply the rolling stock 
to bring pilgrims by railway to the shrine from 
various parts of Poland. Undismayed, they came 
by foot. Over two million people gathered around 
the shrine for the festival. Such a devotion of the 
Poles to their faith deeply impressed the Com- 
munist Government. The latter, having little hope 
to convert the present Polish generation to theit 
creed, concentrate their attention on the young. 
They hope to capture them with their schools, 
press, youth organizations, etc., which are denied 
to the Catholics. 


Bad Godesberg 


From Maria Laach I went to Bad Godesberg, 
where Mr. Chamberlain went to plead before 
Hitler for Czechoslovakia in 1938 and masde great 
concessions in an effort to avert war. Hitler, 
however, could not be appeased, and in 1939 the 
Second World War began, changing the course 
of history. 

I arrived at Bad Godesberg on a radiant, warm 
morning. The charming health resort escaped 
Allied bombing and presents a strong contrast to 
the badly damaged Bonn to which it is a residen- 
tial suburb. In Bad Godesberg I visited His Ex- 
cellency, Archbishop A. J. Muench, Apostolic 
Nuncio in Germany. As Bishop of Fargo, North 
Dakota, and the Honorary Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Social Action of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America, he needs no introduction to 
American Catholics. He impressed me as being a 
prelate of exceptional abilities and wisdom. He is 
also an admirable linguist. I discussed with His 
Excellency some problems of present-day Germany 
which rather perplexed me. The Archbishop told 
me a good deal about Catholicism in America and 
about his own diocese to which he is obviously very 
much attached. He gave me for study some in- 
teresting official publications of the German Goy- 
ernment, which describe Germany recovery. The 
good Archbishop personally conducted me from 
the house to the gates of the garden where we 
parted in a most cordial manner. 


wae Cologne : : 4 

At the Bad Godesberg station I boarded the 
Cologne Express and within one hour was in that 
extsamply damaged. city.,- Entire streets. arei-still 
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ing during the last war. The great town of 
623,000 people still has not a proper railway sta- 
tion, merely a temporary improvisation. The 
Cathedral was spared by the Allies as much as 
possible and stands as a rock amidst a man-made 
desert. In Cologne, I booked a seat in the Paris 
Express, a comfortable train of French-made cars. 

While speeding towards the Belgian border I 
looked through Gateway to Germany, which the 
Nuncio kindly gave me in Bad Godesberg. I 
learned a good deal from that publication. The 
area of the German Federal Republic is but 3.1% 
of that of the United States, while its population 
is 31.6% of the States. The German area is 
245,300 sq. klm., and its population 47.7 millions. 
Among this population there are 9.5 million 
tefugees and expellees. There are 25,345,000 
women as against 22,351,000 men. The young 
and middle-aged women heavily outnumber men 
of the same age; this presents a delicate problem. 
The population shows a great increase, not so 
much by a natural development as by immigration 
from the East. I continued my reading to learn 
more. The worst damaged city in the Republic— 
Cologne—lost 75% of its houses. Now there are 
123,000 houses in Cologne, as against 252,100 in 
1939 and only 63,000 in 1945. During five years 
the number of houses has doubled. In 1939 the 
German merchant navy was 4,340,000 tons strong. 
In 1945 there were only 750,000 tons left. In 
January 1952 there was 1 million tons, while 
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192,000 tons were in construction. The more I 
read, the more I was astonished by German te- 
covery. 

I learned that in 1936 the area of the present 
Federal Republic produced 9.7 million tons of 
hard coal and 4.7 million tons of brown coal. 
In 1951 the same area produced 9.9 million and 
6.9 million tons respectively. With the industrial 
production of 1936 considered as 100%, the 
Germans produced over 140% in 1951. In 1946 
the German consumers had only 1400 calories in 
food daily. They had 2790 in 1951. The con- 
sumption of meat and fats have more than 
doubled. The agriculture production for 1951 has 
also substantially exceeded that of 1936. In the 
end of 1949 the German exports reached only 120 
million dollars, while in 1951 they exceeded 360 
millions. Imports are now balanced by exports. 
I saw progress everywhere. 

We reached Aix-la-Chapelle, the old German 
Aachen. The German police and customs officers 
stamped my passport and, with a smile, they took 
my green currency control certificate without read- 
ing it. 

The weather changed. It was snowing hard in 
the high hill dividing Belgium from Germany. 
The Express passed by a small station with the 
Belgian gendarmes on the platform. My German 
journey was over. 

S. BOLSHAKOFF, PH.D. 
Oxford, England 


Warder’s Review 


Humanism and Communism 


gous THE HISTORY of the human race, the 
L ideas and philosophy of the intellectual class 
of a nation has, in time, filtered down to the 
mass of people and become common practice. 

- During the past fifty years there have appeared 
in our nation many aberrations from our funda- 
mentally Christian-American way of life. From 
my reading and personal contacts I will try to 
outline my analysis of some of these errors and 
their possible correction. 

_ Among those of the so-called intellectual level 
of our country, the prevailing concept of life is 
best expressed by the term “Humanism”. Ac- 
ording to this Humanism, man, through the con- 


flicts and mutations inherent in the evolutionary 
process and by his own efforts, has elevated him- 
self to his present status. By these methods man 
and his society will continue to improve. ‘ 
For the majority of our intellectuals there 1s no 
malice in this belief—only a sincere desire to im- 
prove their own and their fellow man’s condition. 
However, any idea of the supernatural in this 
process has been lost, or retained only for senti- 
mental reasons. Certainly any application of the 
supernatural to real life has grown hazy and dim. 
These men boast, not of the truth of their re- 
ligion, but of its value. To them Christ was a 
great example of humanitarianism, not the Savior 
to be adored. Fundamentally, they take the at- 
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tention away from God, and place it onto His 
creation, be it mankind, or the world, or society— 
as though the automobile were more important 
than the driver. 

Thus there is but one short step from the con- 
cept of life held by our Humanists and that held 
by the Marxists, or any other group that empha- 
sizes the good of the earth over its Creator. Hav- 
ing lost their moorings in the eternal truths, they 
wander into errors that will have grave conse- 
quences for our beloved country if not checked. 

The Marxists conceive the universe as one great 
whirling, revolving mass of material in constant 
conflict. Out of this turmoil has evolved the 
present state of man. Out of this continuing con- 
flict of material mass will evolve the perfect State, 
populated by the perfect proletariat. 

That a percentage of our people, mostly at the 
university level, have taken this step has become 
evident from the investigations and disclosures of 
the past few years. So far this has not been too 
serious, except for the terrifying possibility that 
under certain circumstances and pressures many 
more would find this step easy to take. Hardly 
dare we criticise the defection of a desperate 
prisoner of war, when we have so-called intel- 
lectuals who do so under no stress other than a 
perverted philosophy. 

Communism has become a hated term, true; 
but mostly because of its association with Russian 
imperialism. Examined carefully, the bulk of 
propaganda against Communism will be found 
directed against the imperialism of Russia, rather 
than against the basic Marxist errors.. Thus peo- 
ple readily accept other Marxian governments, and 
according to the rising tide of propaganda we 
will even accept Red China into the community 
of nations. 

The vast majority of educators in our country 
are not Communists, but rather they follow the 
less rigid beliefs of our Humanists. They advo- 
cate that all individuals should be free to develop 
all traits possible, both good and bad. Though it 
be painful, the biologically bad will eliminate 
themselves and the biologically good will con- 
tinue and increase, thus hastening the evolutionary 
process toward a better state and better people. 
Completely uninhibited individualism is the goal 
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using barbaric methods to improve his race. But 
there is only a matter of degree in question when 
we practice selective planned parenthood and se- 
lective sterilization—and these projects are car- 
ried on in our Government bureaus and with 
tax money. Thus between some Russians and 
some Germans and some Americans there is only 
a difference of space and not of principles or 
morality. It is not necessary to be called a Hu- 
manist or to carry a Humanist card to be one. 
The man on the street, on the farm, in the fac- 
tory or the office, or even in the church, who 
has such sentiments or philosophy, is a Humanist, 
and thus, whether conscious of it or not, he is 
opposed to Christian good. 

We Catholics in this country are the main bul- 
wark against the tide of false Humanism. We 
are humanists also, but our humanism is based on 
the Brotherhood of Man under the Fatherhood 
of God. In the Papal encyclicals and the annual 
pronouncements of our Hierarchy we have clear 
and precise solutions for all the problems of our 
times. These teachings of Holy Mother Church 
are at present too little known and promulgated. 
During this Year of Mary, 1953-1954, let us dedi- 
cate ourselves under Mary’s protection to learn 
and spread these doctrines of our Faith. At pres- 
ent they are but a whisper; may they reach a 
crescendo that all must hear. In this way we 
will do our humble part to avert the threatening 
ruin of false Humanism. 

B. N. Lies, M.D. 
Colwich, Kansas 


The Rheinischer Merkur of July 18, 1952, com- 
mented on the problem of German prisoners held 
in Russia and then added: “Tito handled the 
matter more skillfully. He seems to have sur- 
passed his master in the Kremlin. He admits 
that there are still Germans behind barbed wire 
in Yugoslavia, but he looks upon them as a 
reserve. They are held as a commodity reserved 
for future bargaining. Should there be any eco- 
nomic disputes with the West German Republic, 
these men may come in useful. They are traded 
like any other merchandise. So far, Tito has 


secured 125. million marks worth of machines, 
textiles, trucks, tractors, fertilizers, etc—in ex- 
change for his hostages. It is an economy of 
horror.” 


of these Humanist educators. 

Our Humanists believe that man can intelli- 
gently hasten the evolutionary process. This be- 
lief is to some extent based on experiences in ani- 
mal husbandry. We gasp with horror at a Hitler 


Gisele Democratic N ews Service 
August 30, 1953 - 


Contemporary Opinion 


Nees WOULD surely do mote to restore the 
individual to a sense of security and to the 
dignity he should possess than a revival of true 
humility. The truly humble person, after all . . 
has identified his life with something far greater 
than himself. 

Our modern barbarism has lost this condition 
of true humility. For the humble but confident 
individual we are tempted to substitute the un- 
worldly timid extrovert, eager for the disguise of 
a badge, or for the anonymity of a crowd. 


VINCENT MASSEY 
Governor General of Canada 


What Clement Gottwald, the late Commun- 
ist Czech Prime Minister, did February 25, 
1948, was little more than adding the last and 
therefore best visible link to a crime-chain whose 
first and most important link already had been 
forged by Edward Benes and Joseph Stalin June 
25, 1942. 

On that day President Benes concluded a secret 
treaty with Stalin, a treaty which already doomed 
the Czechoslovakian Republic six years before 
Stalin chose to present the bill. 

Under the terms of this secret treaty, Czechoslo- 
vakia was to cede the Carpatho-Ukraine and to 
act as Stalin’s spearhead in Western Europe. 
Stalin, in turn, guaranteed the new frontiers of 
the truncated Czechoslovakian Republic and “per- 
mitted” Benes to commit the crime of exiling 
3,500,000 Sudeten Germans and 800,000 Hungar- 
ians, thus getting rid of 4,300,000 anti-Stalin- 
ists in his satellite Czechoslovakia. 


JuLius EPsTEIN 
Sudeten Bulletin, Oct., 1953 


Art, considered merely as art, has no moral 
implications; but one may so consider art, only 
by abstracting from the realities of human ex- 
istence. There is no such thing as art that is 
merely art, anymore than there is such a thing 
as an artist who is merely an artist. Always, the 
artist is a person, a human being; art is a human 
activity, a human thing and as such, comes within 
the moral order. All that the artist does should 
prudently tend to his good as a man, and that 
surely implies to mankind’s good. 

Rev. Davip Ross KING 
Catholic Herald Citizen, Dec. 12 


There is today throughout the world, cer- 
tainly not excluding the United States, a la- 
mentable ignorance among not only the parvenues 
in education, but also among the initiates, re- 
garding the validity of basic truth, not alone in 
the moral, but in the political, economic, and legal 
domains. Terms of planetary import, such as 
democracy, liberty, authority, and sovereignty 
often are misinterpreted, misapplied, or even 
emptied of all meaning. Scepticism, even cynic- 
ism, has become a vice of our times. There is no 
other atheism like this—no unbelief so hard and 
unyielding as that which is constantly inveighing 
against human worth, the turning of men away 
from virtue by persuading them that it is hollow 
and sham, and that God’s laws are the negation 
of all basic equality and freedom. Such protagon- 
ists are often cultivated men. They have no 
credulity, no prejudices, no foolish enthusiasms 
for ideals. And the field of legal thought has 
shared this atomization of objective truth. 


A considerable number of law professors 
espouse the philosophy of the late Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. They consider, as he did, that any attack 
on juristic positivism, and any reference to natural 
law tenets is an affront to sound legal meth- 
odology and principle. Yet Holmes has told us 
that ‘Nothing but confusion of thought can re- 
sult from assuming that the rights of man in a 
moral sense are equally rights in the sense of the 
Constitution and the law.” This philosophy sees 
the only cure for world ills, and the only foun- 
dation for progress, in science; not the knowledge 
of nature’s God, but of nature alone. Morality 
becomes the creation of knowledge—not of God, 
but of things—the improvement and satisfaction 
of human wants. As Thorndike and Gates have 
expressed it in their Elementary Principles of Edu- 
cation: 


“Things are not good and bad in and of them- 
selves; a man’s acts are neither right nor 
wrong apart from their effects. . . . In the 
last analysis, decisions as to the value and 
significance of things with which education 
is concerned are based on desires, wants, 
cravings, or urges.” 


ROBERT LEE KOERNER ~ 
Review of Social Economy, Sept., 1953 
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The modern labor movement is at once a 
product and a part of capitalism. It is a 
product of capitalism because its basis is the 
industrial working class which only developed 
with the establishment of the capitalist mode of 
production and of capitalist social relations. It 
is a part of capitalism because, from very early 
in the history of the system, sections of the indus- 
trial proletariat have organized to protect their in- 
terests, and in so doing have influenced the later 
history of capitalist development. The first form 
of working class organizations to be found almost 
without exception in the early stages of the capt- 
talist development of any country is that of the 
local craft union: organizations of skilled workers 
within one trade who have combined to improve 
wages, hours, and general working conditions, and 
to provide various social and economic benefits 
to their members. As experience of the weakness 
of isolated craft unions accumulates, local federa- 
tions of craft unions are established, the process 
being accelerated by economic depression and by 
the recognition of general struggles, such as for a 
ten-hour or an eight-hour day. It is at this period 
that political action is first attempted; thus for 
example, in the United States following the de- 
pression of 1827, the trade unions of Philadelphia 
entered the 1828 election campaign and early in 
1829 formed the Republican Political Association 
of the Workingmen of the City of Philadelphia. 
A few weeks later, the skilled workers of New 
York followed suit and organized the New York 
Workingmen’s Party. With the further develop- 
ment of capitalism and the establishment of a 
national market, unionists found that local organi- 
zations were inadequate, and so commenced the 
establishment of national unions, and national 
federations of unions. This stage was reached 
in the United States in the decade 1861-70, a de- 
cade which saw the defeat of the slave-holding 
South, the completion of the East-West-railway, 
and the establishment of the National Labor Un- 
ion (1866). The first national union organiza- 
tions tend to be federations of craft unions, but 
with the development of industrial monopolies 
and modern mass production methods, the weak- 
ness of such limited forms of organization be- 
comes obvious and the first moves are made for 
the organization of unskilled workers. In the 
first period the stress is often on general unions, 
largely because of the hostility of the leaders of 
the established craft union. Later the emphasis is 
on the amalgamation of craft unions operating 


Why should the turn come so quickly ? 
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within the one industry (as coal-mining or ship- 
ping), and the establishment of limited industrial 
unions. 

Working class political activity develops di- 
rectly out of trade union activity, but political ac- 
tion, which goes beyond the desire to secure by 
legislation results which have not been fully se- 
cured by trade union activity, i.e., socialist political 
activity, is not a spontaneous manifestation of 
trade unionism, but results from the outside in- 
fluence of intellectuals acting on the trade union 
movement. 

LLoyp G. CHURCHWARD 
Science and Society, Spring, 1953 


Fragments 


NY dees, of serious reflection are these words 
of Bl. Piux X from his I/ Fermo Proposito 
on Catholic Action: “Organization, therefore, must 
arise spontaneously from the works themselves; 
otherwise there will be only an ephemeral build- 
ing, albeit beautifully constructed, but lacking a 
real foundation. Particular characteristics of dif- 
ferent people must also be taken into considera- 
tion. . . . It is of primary importance that the 
work be built on a good foundation with solid 
principles and fervor and constancy. If this is 
secured, the shape and form that the various works 
take are accidental.” 


The rapid growth of world population in 
the past three centuries has been a unique, 
unrepeatable phenomenon, and a slowing down 
seems unavoidable, say the authors of a new study 
issued by the Twentieth Century Fund, a scientific 
research foundation. 


The annual statement issued by the Bishops of 
our country on “The Dignity of Man’ was car- 
ried in its complete text by the U. S. News and 
World Report. 

Do we really have surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts in the United States? Do we have over- 
production, or is the problem underconsumption ?. 
Only a few years ago, farm products, as foods 
were being rationed. Now they are piling u 


L. S. HERRON * 
The Nebraska Co-operator, Dec., 1953 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Modern Assault on Human Dignity 


ee OF THE DIGNITY of the human 
person is a reliable index of true progress. 
orrespondingly, an age which has lost its appre- 
ation of the worth and importance of man is 
ettain to languish under moral and cultural decay, 
onflict and confusion. The human person is 
asic in all problems. It must be the starting point 
1 all discussions of the many ills besetting the 
1odern world. Any other approach, as experience 
9 forcefully attests will be abortive and void of 
ood results. 


We are, therefore, greatly indebted to the 
ishops of our country for again calling our atten- 
on to the fundamental Christian teachings on 
lan’s essential worth as an intelligent being with 

supernatural destiny in this day when the prac- 
cal appreciation of these principles is in eclipse. 
laving taken ‘“The Dignity of Man” as the sub- 
sct of this year’s joint statement, our spiritual 
hepherds find that “the present has been de- 
cribed as a rationally established inhumanity 
yorking with all the expedients of administrative 
nd mechanical techniques.” In ages past men 
egraded human dignity in many ways, such as by 
ice, injustice and violence. But always these as- 
aults on human dignity were recognized for what 
ney were—evils and abominations; and they were 
bhorred. In our day, however, such gross vio- 
itions of human dignity are disregarded, at times 
ven given the sanction of law or custom, as 
10ugh man were only a “thing.” 


Man’s dignity and worth derive from three 
surces: His creation, his noble rational nature 
urther enhanced by grace, and his exalted super- 
atural destiny. To the extent that this basis of 
1an’s dignity ceases “‘to energize the sense of rev- 
rence in every man, assaults upon the majesty of 
1e human person must increase and intensify.” 


In our country at the present time a process of 
uman degradation is ‘‘viciously at work” through 
1e deification of the flesh. The Church, while it 
ccords the body an immense measure of honor, 
saches that all its physical energies must come 
nder the control of reason. ‘“The body, though 


ood, is not the highest good; and the undis- 


Bisel body is notoriously bad.” 


Procedure 


Action 


The deification of the flesh is not the only 
attack on human dignity. Other sins against man’s 
personality, though less crude, are equally as in- 
jurious. They arise from misconceptions about 
society, liberty, economics, labor and education. It 
is with these errors the greater portion of the 
Bishop's Statement is concerned. In each instance, 
original misconceptions regarding society or the 
social institutions mentioned invariably have given 
rise to reactionary ideas in the opposite extreme. 


As far as society itself is concerned, the atom- 
ized society of impersonal individualism of the 
last century has seen its extreme opposite in the 
collectivized state of our times. The unfettered 
liberty of individualism, which gives the “individ- 
ual” the right to ignore society, is opposed by the 
unfettered liberty of dictatorship, which gives 
the Government the right to ignore the person and 
thus destroy freedom of choice. In economics, the 
undue emphasis on the individual aspects of prop- 
erty by capitalism has begotten the reactionary 
error of Communism which ignores all personal 
tights and puts all property in the hands of the 
state. As far as labor is concerned, its importance 
is lost in two extremes: in individualistic capital- 
ism where the worker is a ‘“‘hand;” in the collec- 
tivity of Communism which regards him as a 
stomach to be fed. Finally, human dignity is 
suffering from the assault of ‘neutral’ education, 
which ignores God and seeks to thrive in a spirit- 
ual and moral vacuum. 


Our Bishops have done our Nation a great 
service by pointing out with clarity and precision 
the social ills threatening to undermine it. Their 
Statement deserves not only serious study, but 
sincere effort to apply the principles therein enun- 
ciated. It is eminently a practical message. 


Last year a total of 2,090,000 persons were 
injured on America’s streets and highways, as 
compared with 1,962,600 casualties in 1951. In 
1952 the fatalities numbered 37,600, while in 
1951 the figure stood at 37,100. These figures 
are taken from a booklet published by the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. | 
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Priest-Worker Project in France 


a fe FRENCH PRIEST-WORKER movement will 
not be abandoned after all. Latest reports 
tell us that it will be continued, but under stricter 
control than in the past. 


Three leading French prelates, their Eminences 
Achille Cardinal Lienart, Pierre Cardinal Gerlier 
and Maurice Cardinal Feltin, have recently re- 
turned from Rome where they discussed the much- 
controverted movement with Pope Pius XII. As 
a result of their conferences with the Holy Father, 
the Cardinals issued a statement in which they ex- 
plained that the priest-worker movement would 
be maintained under the following five condi- 
tions: 


1) Priests engaging in such work must be es- 
pecially chosen by their Bishop. 2) They must 
receive special and rigorous training in doctrine 
and spiritual leadership. 3) They will engage in 
manual work for only a limited time each day, 
so that they can safeguard their ability to fulfill all 
the requirements of their priestly duties. 4) They 
must make no temporal commitments likely to 
impose upon them labor union responsibilities or 


Religion in Our National Life 


mM FORCES OF IRRELIGION in our Country be- 
come stronger, bolder and more articulate, 
it becomes increasingly necessary to bring to light 
our Nation’s spiritual and religious heritage. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth than 
the idea so cleverly being propagated that the 
founders of our Republic were utterly indifferent 
to religion and morality. The Bishops of the 
United States have repeatedly and convincingly 
refuted this falsehood. In the spirit of such 
authoritative Catholic pronouncements, the Cen- 
tral Verein, at its last general convention in San 


Antonio, drafted a declaration of principles which 


_ merits serious study and wide dissemination, es- 
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other responsibilities that should be left to lay 
men. 5) They will not live alone but will bi 
attached to a community of priests or a parish anc 
they must take some part in parish life. 

A preamble to the statement noted that th 
Holy Father had expressed his anguish, also sharec 
by the Cardinals, at the formidable difficulties 
and dangers inherent in the apostolate of the 
priest-workers. But, it added, he had also statec 
that it was the formal will of the Church not te 
abandon at any price the effort undertaken fot 
the evangelization of the sadly de-Christianizec 
working masses. 

The priest-worker movement is admittedly an 
extreme measure to win back the French worker: 
to Christ and His Church. But the need in this 
case is such as to call for such a measure. The 
priests, at most about ninety in number, made 
great sacrifices in their unique missiog. They 
lived among the workers as well as worked beside 
them in the factories; they shared their hardships 
and learned their problems. It is a difficult life 
they led. It is to be hoped that past unfortunate 
indiscretions and mistakes will have brought with 
them assurance against their recurrence. d 


of the early explorers and settlers, in the count- 
less monuments of religion that dot the Americ 
landscape, North, South, East and West, from 
hallowed shrine of the Jesuit martyrs in the North 
east to the storied old missions in the Southw 
and along the shores of the Pacific. 
The Founding Fathers of America were w 
aware of this close connection between religior 
and the welfare and prosperity of the Nation, ar 
they were proud to document that awareness 
the most critical moments of the Nation’s eat 
history. Indeed, the Declaration of Independen 
would a much of its force, if we were to 1 
move from its context the preamble with its 
fession of faith in God r 
Lawgiver of the worl 


PCT 
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“And have we now forgotten this powerful 
riend, or do we imagine that we no longer need 
lis assistance? I have lived for a long time, and 
e longer I live the more convincing proof I see 
f this truth, that God governs the affairs of men. 
nd if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground with- 
ut His notice, is it probable that an empire can 
se without His aid. We have been assured, Sir, 
1 the Sacred Writings, that except the Lord 
uild the house, they labor in vain that build it. I 
rmly believe this, and I also believe that without 
lis concurring aid we shall proceed in this po- 
tical building no better than the builders of 
abel.” 

Throughout the long decades that have passed 
nce then, our Nation has had every reason to be 
vankful to God for the truly prodigal blessings 
le has showered upon us. That gratitude is all 
1e more right and proper in view of the fact that 
wroughout our history we have on countless occa- 
Ons presumed on God’s goodness and mercy, 
sckless of the consequences. If we were not pun- 
hed as we deserved, it may well be that our coun- 
ys unparalleled generosity have saved us from 
ve wrath of God. Generosity to the poor and 
ticken, so close to the heart of Our Lord, may 
ave earned our country a special place in the 
rovidence of God, and thus in the past may have 
‘aid the Divine Hand of punishment. Also, de- 
site human transgressions the Nation as a whole 
cknowledged its dependence on God and His 
iw. Public and private morality were still 
weasured by the prescriptions of the Decalogue 
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and the laws and conduct of the Nation were still 
judged in the light of Christian principle. 

Unfortunately, however, we may not overlook 
the fact that a gradual but steadily growing change 
has become evident during the past half-century. 
The virtues of religion and morality upon which 
the greatness of our Nation was founded, are to- 
day mocked and caricatured as no longer valid. 
The trust in God which we still proclaim in song 
and on our coins has to a very great extent given 
way to an exaggerated quest for material security 
and an inordinate greed which infects all classes 
of society. The homely virtues of honesty and 
thrift haye been undermined by racketeering pro- 
motion methods, self-serving pressure groups, the 
unrestrained pursuit of luxuries and pleasures, 
and ultimate reliance on the Welfare State to 
supply not only legitimate relief against unfore- 
seeable emergencies, but also to insure the 
individual against the inevitable consequences 
of his own weaknesses and follies. Con- 
comitantly, public and private sexual morality 
has been sinking to levels formerly associated 
only with the most decadent periods of his- 
tory. The national divorce figures stand at the 
highest point in United States history—and ex- 
ceed the corresponding figures of any other nation 
in the world, including the Soviet Union. Sexual 
promiscuity and extra-marital sex relations have 
become so commonplace as to invite publication in 
so-called “scientific” reports which, in turn, be- 
come an incentive for youth to imitate the bad 
example. 


The old West German see city of Fulda is 
teparing for two big Catholic events next year, 
ommemoration of the 1200th anniversary of the 
eath of St. Boniface, Apostle of the Germans, 
Those tomb is in the Fulda Cathedral, and the 
6th German ‘‘Katholikentag.” Close to 100,000 
atholics from all parts of the country are ex- 
ected to attend. 


‘Emile Romanet, French Catholic industrialist 
ho gave early and practical support to the idea 
f adding family allowances to the pay envelope, 

been made a commander of the French Legion 
f Honor. Along with other Catholic social 
ers, Mr. Romanet held it necessary to pay a 
ker with a large family a supplementary wage. 
er he had convinced his fellow employers in 


Grenoble of this necessity, the world’s first sys- 
tem of family allowance was organized there. The 
employers set-up a “compensation fund’’ out of 
which the wages were paid. Later the system was 
taken over by the government and today is nation- 
wide. It is thought that the system is one of the 
reasons for France’s increasing population. In 
1936, when nation-wide application of the system 
was just beginning, France had 800,000 deaths as 
against only 600,000 births. At the present time 
the number of births is twice the number of deaths. 


Bishop Hengsbach, who was consecrated last 
month in Paderborn Cathedral, Germany, to serve 
as auxiliary in the Paderborn diocese, has a piece 
of coal inserted in his bishop’s ring. It symbolizes 
his close bond with the miners. 
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Farm Products Exports 


A DECLINE OF 30% in the value of United 

States exports of agricultural products was 
noted for the 1952-53 fiscal year. In the fiscal 
year ending last June 30, the value of these ex- 
ports was $4,052,000,000, a net decline of 
$1,235,000,000. 

While the decline in exports was reflected in most 
products, some agricultural commodities showed an in- 
crease, the most important being corn and soy beans 
with the combined increment in volume of $111,000,- 
000. The world supply of food and fibers currently 
is approaching pre-war levels when measured on a 
per capita basis. 


Employers f Decalogue 


le ORDER TO BRING its program of social justice 

down to particulars, a Catholic Employers’ 
group in Mexico has recently issued a 10-point 
code which insures fair treatment of workers. The 
code, which is made up in the form of promises, 
reads as follows: 


1) I shall not treat labor as merchandise. )2 
I shall give my workers a just salary in exchange 
for efficient service. 3) I shall not look upon 
my workers as servants, but as children of God, 
and my brethren, for whose well-being I am as 
concerned as for my own. 4) I shall seek the 
moral improvement of my workers by facilitating 
the study and application of Catholic norms in 
their social and family lives. 5) I shall seek 
the intellectual improvement of my workers 
through salary increases, or loans, provided the 
financial condition of my firm allows it, rely- 
ing on their collaboration and friendliness. 7) I 
shall take an interest in the families of my work- 
ers, and I shall help them to maintain an ever 
greater family unity. 8) I shall endeavor peace- 
fully to settle, through arbitration by mixed com- 
mittees, the unavoidable differences arising 
among my workers and the management of the 
firm. 9) I shall strive toward unity among man- 
agement for the betterment of the country and 
of the people. 10) I shall promote, with all 
the means at my disposal, devotion to Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, and the application of Catholic 
standards in the social life of my country, par- 
ticularly in my private and family life. 

The employers’ group which adopted this code is 
called The Union Patronal Guadalupana in honor of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe Patroness of Mexico. 


Opposing Ca rtels 


N NOVEMBER 19, Prof. Ludwig Erhard, Min- 

ister of Economics in West Germany, de- 
clared that he would intensify his efforts to count 
eract efforts being made to revive the concentra. 
tion of his country’s heavy industry, which was 
“de-cartelized’” after World War II. 

Dr. Erhard, a passionate advocate of compett- 
tion in business, said that cartels were a violation 
of the Federal Constitution and an impediment to 
economic freedom. His remarks were well re- 
ceived in United States quarters. There have been 
rumors that United States agencies were consider- 
ing the re-establishment of German industrial 
trusts. United States authorities in Germany have 
been contemplating a formal denial. 

An anti-cartel bill was presented by Bs. Erhard 
to the Bundestag in 1952, but was never enacted. 
While under consideration, it was extensively 
modified, due principally to opposition from bust 
ness interests. The amendments thus proposed 
were accepted by some government leaders, ap- 
parently to win the support of business in the 
elections. Now that the Government has been 
returned to power with a large majority, it is ex- 
pected that Dr. Erhard will use the prestige of 
his government to press for a tough policy in op- 
posing cartels. 

Powerful trade associations in Germany have become 
very active in their demands for a change in the anti- 
cartel laws. They argue that the United States Steel 
Corporation, for example, is larger by far than any 
German cartel; that France has recently created a fourth 
big basic combination; also, that trusts are now per. 
mitted again in Japan. They contend that the shortage 


of capital makes it necessary to concentrate German basic 
industries for efficiency and economy. 


Compulsory Military Service 


yates FUTURE GERMAN ARMY as part of the 
European Defense Community should be 
based on the principle of compulsory military 
service, according to a statement adopted by the 
Federation of German Catholic Youth. ‘Defense 
of the people and its way of life is the right 
duty of every citizen,” the declaration says. 
was adopted at a general meeting at Haus Alter 
berg, near Cologne, national headquarters of thi 
German Catholic Youth Organization. 
Compulsory military service, the statement says 

is the “unavoidable consequence” of den 
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sa system of government and a way of life. It 
arns against the dangers of a professional army, 
onsisting of volunteers, which could develop into 

“state within a state” and thus become a menace 
» democracy. 

The statement represents the culmination of a 
yng debate within the German Catholic youth 
ederation regarding the organizational setup of 
german armed forces. Under the plans for a 
uropean defense force, Western Germany would 
upply twelve divisions to be integrated with the 
tmed forces of France, Italy and the three 
senelux countries. The West German parliament 
as ratified the treaty for setting up the Euro- 
ean Defense community, but France and Italy 
ave so far failed to do so. 

The statement stresses the need of proper re- 
igious care through a well organized military 
haplaincy and declares it important that “‘the 
itizen remain in full possession of his civic rights 
vhile serving with the armed forces.” 

Among other proposals formulated by the Catholic 
Outh organization are the following: 1) Sunday to 
ye free from military duty; 2) while off duty or on 
urlough, soldiers have the right to wear civilian 
lothes; 3) soldiers are subject to civil courts only, 
nd no separate military courts shall be set up; 4) the 
luty of obedience applies only toward the soldier's im- 


mediate superior; 5) duty hours should not surpass 
i8 hours a week. 


Property as the Key to Social Reform. 


SEVERAL SPEAKERS OF NOTE, who addressed the 
> fourth Catholic Social Week in Munich tre- 
ently, emphasized the need for a Christian of- 
ensive in solving our many social and economic 
sroblems. Their statements were inspired by the 
heme of the week which was “Social Security 
hrough a New Order of Property.” 

In his keynote speech, State Secretary Heinrich 
frehle, who was president of the Social Week, 
tated the need for ownership of property by the 
vorkers thus: “It simply makes no sense that mod- 
rn economy of our century has blocked the way 
oward participating in property for untold mil- 
ions of workers.” Federal Labor Minister Anton 
torch was equally emphatic in stating the point 
when he said that the acquisition of property by 
he worker would eliminate the “proletarian men- 


Many prominent clerical and lay representatives of 
Satholic’ social thought were in attendance at the Social 
Week) among'them Josef Cardinal Wendel, Archbishop 
BiMandidas smit-iisq biswed enoisq woxl bas so1b 


World Soda lity Congress 


Hs HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII has approved a 

proposal for a world-wide federation of So- 
dalities of Our Lady. The theme of the first 
world-wide Sodality Congress to be held in Rome 
next year is: “Search for the greater glory of God 
through a more rigorous selection of candidates, 
a stricter union with the Hierarchy, and a more 
concrete collaboration with all other apostolic or- 
ganizations.” 

The approval of the Congress in Rome, which 
will also commemorate the centennial of the pro- 
clamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception and the 60th anniversary of the Pope as 
a Sodalist, came in an Apostolic letter sent to 
Fr. Louis Paulussen, S.J. Fr. Paulussen, a native 
of Holland, is director of the general secretaries 
of the Sodalities of Our Lady in Rome. 

The date of the Rome Congress of Sodalities is Sep- 


tember 8-12, 1954. Delegates are expected from all 
countries outside the Iron Curtain. 


Major Work on Church-State 


NEW 914-PAGE STUDY on Church-State rela- 

tions in thirteen different countries and re- 
gions, including an unusual amount of docu- 
mentary material, has been published by Arts, 
Inc. Editor of the new volume, entitled “Church 
and Society,” is Father Joseph N. Moody, a pro- 
fessor at Cathedral College in New York City. 
The book is a historical survey, according to coun- 
tries and regions, of the way the Catholic Church 
has reacted and accommodated itself to changing 
social conditions between the years 1789 and 1950. 


Not “just another book about Church and 
State,” this work is intended to cover a much wider 
field than the relations between the Catholic re- 
ligion and the political order. The writers en- 
deavor to show how the complexion of Catholic 
life itself evolved in accord with the evolving con- 
ditions of the various parts of the world in which 
they happened to live. Thus they expect to re- 
veal many facts that are unknown to the ordinary 
run of readers. 

In his introduction, Father Moody states: ‘The sole 
concern of this volume is the social and political 
activity of Catholics, and. their efforts to erect a 
theoretical structure that would satisfy the demands of 
their tradition amid the pressures of the age.” He 
also points out three general lines which in’ the ‘course 
of time Catholics followed; the authoritarian, the liberal, 
and the Christian- democrati¢pi2bienc2 eviaie aigaenoo9 
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Ita ly ’s Birth Rate 


“HE POPULATION REFERENCE BUREAU, a private 
scientific-educational organization, has _ re- 
ported that Italy’s birth rate is declining. The 
decline, according to the report, has been going 
on for nearly one hundred years. The drop in 
births has been progressive—from 38 babies per 
1,000 population in 1860 to 17.6 in 1952, In 
large areas of northern Italy, the rates are lower 
than those in any other country in the world. The 
news account of United Press announcing the 
Bureau’s report did not give any reasons for this 
condition. 
In spite of the declining birth rate, Italy’s total popu- 


lation continues to increase by 400,000 a year because 
of a lower death rate. 


Co-ops in Germany 


FTER THE COMPLETE annihilation of co-ops 

in Germany during the Nazi regime, the co- 
Operative movement faced the phenomenal task 
of cleaning up the mess which Hitler left them. 
This job has now been finished. The co-operators 
had to restore as much property as possible to the 
rightful owners. The Nazis had sold all co-op 
stores to private parties. 

At the end of last year, 310 societies had a total 
membership of nearly two million, ran 7,500 stores, 
including 38 wine cellars and 32 factories. The farmers’ 
co-ops, credit unions, banks and insurance companies 
have all re-established themselves. There are several 
enterprises owned jointly by co-operative societies and 
trade unions: insurance companies, banks and a Collec- 
tive Fishing Company. The movement is steadily gain- 
ing strength and influence. 


—_. 


Co-ops for Fiji Islands 


N AMERICAN JESUIT who was instrumental 
in establishing credit unions and cooperatives 
in British Honduras, is enroute to the Fiji Islands 
off New Zealand on a similar mission. Father 
Marion M. Garney, S.J., until recently attached 
to the Catholic Mission in British Honduras at 
Belize, will spend six months in the Fiji Islands 
at the request of the British governor there, Sir 
Ronald Garvey. ; 
As former governor of Belize, Sir Ronald became 
well acquainted with the priest’s work in helping the 
people form credit unions and cooperatives, The 


Jesuit is credited with helping the natives to raise their 
economic status considerably. | 
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Government Medical Program 


A NEW MEDICAL HEALTH LAW was recently en 
acted by the Irish Parliament after many 
months of lively discussion in which members of 
the Hierarchy frequently voiced their disapprova. 
of the Government health program as originally 
set up. The new law contains amendments whick 
were adopted to meet the objections raised by the 
Bishops. It is known as the Health Act of 1953. 
superseding the Act of 1947. 

The Irish Bishops’ objections to the original 
health measure wete based on the grounds that 
the State was encroaching on the rights of parents 
in vital matters of family health, especially in 
maternity care. Although the revisions introduced 
into the new law have substantially met these 
objections, the Irish Medical Association continues 
its opposition. The Association objects to “the 
principle of State control of medical sétvices as 
envisaged in the bill, notwithstanding any amend- 
ments introduced since it was published.” 

An estimated annual cost of implementing the Health 
Act was a minimum of $5,600,000; half of the amount 


to be expended by local authorities, and the other half 
by the Department of Health. 


Child Labor 


CCORDING TO THE National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 1,300,000 children were employed in 
1950, which is one-half million more than were 
employed in 1940. Most of these children were 
part-time workers. The increase was greatest 
among the 14 and 15-year-olds, with one child 
in eleven in this group earning money, against 
one in twenty-three in 1940. 


The NCLC, in submitting its annual report, 
listed four youth problems arising from the em- 
ployment of children: 1) Nearly 200,000 rural 
children were reported out of school and at work; 
2) more than 1,000 children in part-time employ- 
ment work 35 hours a week or more in addition 
to school attendance; 3) one child in every two 
who enters high school leaves before he graduates 
and is thus “ill-equipped for his future respon- 
sibilities;” 4) the need for states to enforce 
their child labor laws. a 

The rise in employment over the ten year period 
studied, according to Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, 
general secretary of the Committee, is due to a lack 
of jobs in early 1940 before defense production, and 
a different attitude on the part of high school chil 
dren and their parents toward part-time employment. — 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE BENDER FAMILY, GERMAN PIONEERS OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (1798-1945) 


who with their descendants have contributed 
» the development of this great Republic, are 
ecessary for writing the history of the develop- 
vent of culture on the American continent. Un- 
sttunately, such primary historical material is 
omparatively scarce. Therefore, every bit which 
an be found is valuable. Too often the new 
eneration has completely lost the recollection of 
1¢ biographical data of the grandfathers and 
randmothers, and sometimes even of the parents. 
1 the Bender family of Western Pennsylvania, 
owever, the interest in the past history of the 
amily was kept afresh by a passport and a Ger- 
1an song which the progenitor brought over from 
rermany and had handed down to his descend- 
ats. These two articles at present continue to 
e jealously preserved in the family as heirlooms, 
nd have proved a constant incentive for further 
udy of the particulars of this family. Certainly 
nly a very small part of the pertinent source- 
aterial has come down to us and, in compliance 
ith the wishes of some members of the family, 
here written up as a connected narrative to save 
from oblivion. 


Aes OF THE PIONEERS of this country, 


Progenitor of the Bender Family — 
(1740-1798) 


The progenitor of the Bender family, now 
read over several States of the Union, was born 
1 January 31, 1740') in a hamlet of Westphalia 
. Germany, formerly called Kuehhut, but now 
sing by the name of Kuehhude or Kuehhuede’). 
is name was John Jacob Bender. 


The young man was not destined to be a cat- 
e-man; he was to learn a trade. Serving two 
‘three years as apprentice to a gunsmith in the 
cinity, he was to follow the customs of all trades- 
en and thus travelled to other places to perfect 
s skill as a gunsmith under various masters. 


1) This date is gleaned from the church book of 
etta, Pa. See Kittell, Ferdinand, Souvenir of 
tto Centenary, Cresson, Pa., 1899, p. 202, and 
ier, Modestus, 0.S.B., The Benedictine Fathers in 
nbria County, Pa. Carrolltown, Pa., 1926, p. 16. 

) This name is revealed by the song brought over 
m Germany, of which more later. Kuehhude or 
uede means cow-watch in English and the hamlet 


erds congregated there. 


o 


arently received its name from the fact that the - 


These travels in search of greater technical knowl- 
edge took him great distances. In 1766, at the 
age of twenty-six, this journeyman is found in 
Soroksar, a town south of Budapest in Hungary, 
where he applied for a passport to return to Ger- 
many. Evidently he had worked there for some 
time at his trade. There was always a strong 
emigration from Germany to Hungary, and so it is 
probable that young Bender had been tempted 
to settle in Hungary as many Germans had done. 
Eventually, however, he returned to his native 
hamlet in Germany. 

The passport which Bender received in 1766 
is couched in quaint German and still kept as a 
priceless relic of the great-grandfather, John Jacob 
Bender. In English translation it reads as follows: 

“Since, for wise reasons, our good friend, 
Jacobus Boender, by profession a gunsmith, is 
about to leave us to go back to Germany which 
he had left behind, where he will visit his people 
and recover his chattels, he has applied to us 
for a passport for his greater safety on the road. 
Not wishing to refuse this reasonable request, we 
hereby notify him and everyone else to whom it 
may concern that said Jacobus Boender has always 
behaved well towards everybody and that we can- 
not say anything else but what is good and praise- 
worthy about him. We notify all men by these 
presents that, thanks to God the Almighty, he 
leaves in good health and free from all contagion 
of infectuous air. This is testified by each and 
every protocol-book, military and civil. Therefore 
the honorable gentlemen of the Imperial Govern- 
ment are duly, properly and humbly requested to 


~ acknowledge it and treat said Jacobus Boender not 


as a suspicious subject but to let him travel every- 
where without any hindrance. For greater con- 
firmation of genuineness we have stamped upon 
it our municipality seal, remaining yours, officially. 


Soroksar, the 13th of October, 1766. 
Philip Doldenbiller, Judge 
Total-fee-10 (?) Heller, i-e., Cents 


The German text reads: 


Demnach vor wayser Dingen unser gutter freind 
Jacobus Boender, seiner Profession Pixenmacher, 
gesinnt von uns in Teutschland zu gehen, all 
duerten seine beefreinde Haim zu suchen, und 
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seine hinterlassene Mitt! abzuhuellen. Des willens 
bay uns fuer sein sicherern Vortkommen umb 
Einen Pass angehalten habe, sein gezimende 
Ersuchen Wir nicht abschlagen wollend, Tedllen 
ihm solchen mit, Kund und zu wissen machend 
Jede und Jegliche welche anbelangst, das gedachter 
Jacobus Boender sich allzeit gegen Jeder Manig- 
lich gezimend bey uns aufgefuehrt, und wir ihm 
niches alls alles liebe und gute Nach zu sagen 
haben. Nebd diesen Tuun auch Kundt und zu 
Wissen das von uns sei Gott dem allmoechtigen 
Ebign lob und Dancke von frischn und von alle 
ansteckende Krankhaitn besaytn luft aus rain tst. 
Von den dero wegen alle und Jede pr. (Protokol!) 
Buchl Militarelle, Civ#le. Dabeisaits Herrn HL. 
(Hochloeblich) Reich Standes gebier, gezimend, 
und hoeflich eruschet, unsern attestatum vor gut 
erkennen, und so gedachten Jacobum Boender 
nicht alle ein ver dochtigen zu halden, sondern 
ohne Verdacht iber all fray und ungehindert Pass 
und Repassiren zu lassen. So Wir dessen zur 
groessern glaubens Ver sterkerung unser gemein 


Insigl darauf druckend. 


Verbleiben, etc. 
Datum Soroksar die 13 8bris 1766 
Dienstwillig 


Phillipp Doldenbiller, Richter 
sombt gebuern Heller 10 (?) 


The next thirty years of John Jacob Bender are 
a complete blank. We may reasonably believe 
that after his return to Germany he married and 
plied his trade as a gunsmith. We know he emi- 
grated some time in 1797 to America with his 
wife Elizabeth and their four children. 

Before leaving Germany, Mr. John Jacob 
Bender requested the teacher of the place to fur- 
nish him with a transcript of a favorite song, 
the text of which he intended to take with him 
across the ocean. This original document, which 
is still treasured by the Bender family, reveals to 
us the two important facts: the name of Mr. 
Bender’s native hamlet and the earliest date of 
his decision to emigrate to America; for the teach- 
er wrote at the end of the text of the song these 
words: “‘Kuehhut, the 26th of January, 1797. 
Johannes Peter Joseph Vitt, Schullebrer daselbst. 
M. ppria.”’ That means that Mr. Vitt was teacher 
at this place. The letters “M. ppria’ mean “Manu 
propria’ 1.e., with my own hand. 

_ The teacher transcribed: only the text of the 
song; there was no need td write down the notes, 
‘since the melody was fixed in the mind of Mr. 
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Bender and of his wife. The text of the song 1 
a free rendering of the Psalms sung in German a 
Sunday Vespers. Apparently the text was printec 
in the hymn-books of the Diocese of Muenster 0 
Paderborn. It is here translated in prose rendes 
ing and reads thus: 


“The Lord, indeed, reigneth as a king doe 
reign; the people are filled with fear; He ha 
taken His seat upon the Cherubim. . All peopl 
on earth tremble in His presence and are over 
awed. Great is God, the Lord of Might an 
Right. On Mount Sion towers His throne higl 
above all people. Therefore be grateful to Hin 
Whose name is great, wonderful and holy. Ador 
the King of Might and Right; evil doing does no 
please Him. Just He is always, does what is righ 
and just; He has done so to Jacob’s tribe withou 
interruption. Praise the Lord, render Him hom 
age and thanks, bend your knee beforé“His foot 
stool. Holy is His throne. Moses and Aarot 
were priests who held the Lord in high honor 
Samuel also invoked the Lord God. These, one 
and all, prayed to God in need and in trials fron 
morning till evening. He has heard their prayer. 
and granted their wishes; from the clouds Hi 
guided them and they could travel, because th 
pillar of fire appeared. They kept His word anc 
commandment zealously according to the sacrec 
covenant with heartfelt love. And Thou, O Lord 
wast attentive to them in their distress: Tho 
dist not forsake them, Thou remittedst their sin: 
and grantedst grace and patience. Yet, on ac 
count of their sins and crimes, Thou hast punishec 
them. Praise God the Lord and worship Hin 
with bended knee. Petition Him ceaselessly ot 
Mount Sion which is the Throne of His dwelling 
place; there God is worshipped: Holy is thi 
Lord.” 


This hymn was surely chanted time and agait 
by the Bender family in their cozy home, on thei 
fields and in the chapel of the place. ASH 
monument of German piety the text deserves t 
be transmitted in its original wording and for thi 
reason we transcribe here with all its quaint spel 
ing a song which cheered the hearts of the sturc 
pioneers of Western Pennsylvania: | 


Der Herr Herrschet wohl,—Wie ein Koenig so 

Das Volk sich entsetzet:—Er hat sich gesetzet 

_ Auf die Cherubim.—Es xittern vor ihm . 

«Und erschrecket werden—Alle.Leut auf Erde 

C108 i Con der. Hetr—Vow Gewalr' and Bh 
uf dem Berg Sion— ‘ebertrif; sein Thron 
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Alle Voelcker wett:—Darum ihm danckbar 
seyd, 

Des nam gross ist freylich—W underbar und 
Heilig. 


Dem Koenig von Macht—Uud ehr Hoch geacht, 

Unrecht nicht gefaellt,—Billigkeit er haelt, 

Gut Gericht und Recht—In Jacobs geschlecht 

Hat er wohl gehalten—Und stets lassen walten 

Gott mit Lob erhebt,—Ehr und Preiss ihm gebt. 

Beuget eure Knien—Vor seinem Schemel hin. 

Heilig ist sein Thron—Moses und Aron, 

Priester die den Herren—Hatten Hoch in ehren 

Samuel sodann—Auch Gott rufet an 

Diese allzumal—In noth und truebsal, 

Zu Gott mit Gebet—Riefen frueh und spaet: 

Er hat sie erhoeret,—Ihre bitt gewaehret. 

Aus der wolck herab—Er anleidung gab, 

Und sie konnten xiehen Weil die saeul 
erschien. 

Sie hielten mit fleiss—Sein wort und geheiss 


Dedication of 
St. John Nepomucene Church in 
Milwaukee, December 22, 1807 
4 Is FROM THE Catholic Aurora we glean the 
story of the founding of this Bohemian parish 


n Milwaukee. The Dedication 
lescribed in the following letter: 


services are 


Milwaukee, 
December 22, 1867 
JEAR Mr, WIECKMANN: 

It gives me delight to report to you and the 
eaders of the “good” Aurora about the beautiful 
olemnity which was held here today. As the 
eaders of your paper already know, the Bohemians 
f this city have some time ago purchased a 
rotestant church building. Meanwhile the in- 
erior of the building was fitted for Catholic 
ervices. This demanded very heavy sacrifices on 
he part of the small congregation. Finally the 
ay arrived when the building could be solemnly 
edicated. Today at 9 o’clock A.M. the members 


£ the St. John Nepomucene Society assembled at 


he Cathedral hall and were joined by members 
f several other societies. From there they 
varched in a parade to the new church building. 
‘he ceremony was performed by the Rt. Rev. 
ishop with the assistance of several priests and 

minartians. When finally the doors of the 
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Nach dem Heiligen bunde,—Gantz von Hertz- 
ens grunde, 

Und du, unser Gott,—Hoertest sie in noth, 

Sie nicht uebergabest,—lhre suend ver gabest 

Aus gnad und geduld,—Doch sie ihrer schuld 

Und verbrechen wegen—Hast xu Strafen 
pflegen. 

Gott den Herren Preiss—Und ihm ehr beweiss 

Die knie vor thm biegt,—Mut bitt hm anlte gt. 

Auf dem berg Sion,—Seiner wohnun g thron, 

Da man Gott thut ere,—Heilig ist der Herre. 


Kuehhut den 26. ten Januarius, 1797 
Johannes Peter Vitt,—Schullehrer daselbst, 
M.ppria. 


Apparently a few months after the date of the 
transcription of the hymn, Mr. John Jacob Bender 
emigrated to America. 


(To be continued) 


Rev. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 


building were opened, such a large crowd of 
people entered that the building was filled to every 
corner. 

Professor Gartner of the Salesianum, who was 
appointed pastor of the new congregation, cele- 
brated the High Mass. After the Gospel he 
ascended the pulpit and preached successively in 
three languages, Bohemian, German and English, 
since the audience was composed of people speak- 
ing these three languages. After High Mass the 
Rt. Rey. Bishop had a short address in German, 
in which he expressed his joy over the fact that 
the Bohemians of his diocese are blessed now 
with the possession of their own church and altar, 
where they may adore God and serve Him in 
their mother tongue. He praised the new pastor 
for his zeal in organizing the congregation. Finally 


‘he directed the attention of the people to the three 


paintings over the high altar, namely, one in the 
center representing St. John Nepomucene, the 
Apostle of the Bohemians, another to the right 
representing St. Boniface, the Apostle of the Ger- 
mans, and on the left a third representing St. 
Patrick, the Apostle of the Irish. He said a few 
words about every one of those saints and then 
the celebration was closed with the singing of 
the hymn: Grosser Gott, wir loben dich. 


(Die Aurora: ein katholisches W ochenblatt, 
January 3, 1868, p. 3.) 
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Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Cissell, Robert and Helen: Stretching the Family In- 
come. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York 
City, $3.00. 


Reviews 


Fox, Mary Harrita, Peter E. Dietz, Labor Priest. Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1953. IX+285 
pages. $4.75. 

Ree AFTER THE CIVIL war, Dr. Salzmann urged 

the Central Verein to sponsor the first Catholic 
normal school in the United States at St. Francis, in 

Milwaukee. In the Cahensly era the Verein was called 

upon to help the immigrants. Around 1908 Father 

Dietz tried to make it an implement to spread the gospel 

of social justice as interpreted by himself. He soon 

disagreed with F. P. Kenkel’s view that study rather 
than action should be the objective of the Verein. The 
two men were generally incompatible. Moreover, the 
young priest was far from being as conservative as the 
rank and file members of the society. So, after editing 

a part of its magazine (now Social Justice Review) for 

a year, he bade farewell to the Verein. Though dis- 

tinctly pro-German throughout life, he wanted the 

magazine to be all English and not bi-lingual. He 
feared lest the German-American isolate themselves from 
the main stream of American thought. 


Before aligning himself with the Verein he had been 
rebuffed by the American Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties. Later, after the romance with the Verein had 
ended, he was welcomed by the Federation when it 
opened fire on Socialism and formulated its own pro- 
gram of social reform. From 1911 to 1918 Dietz 
sparked the Federation’s Social Service Commission. In 
the latter year, when the Commission went out of ex- 
istence, the NCWC stepped into the breach. Thereafter 
Dietz concentrated on his school of social service. He 
had established this in Hot Springs, N. C., and in 1917 
he moved to Cincinnati.. 


Some attempts had been made to bring the A. F. of 
L. and the Federation of Catholic Societies close to- 
gether, but the latter group maintained that religious 
differences would have a divisive effect on the crusade 
for the laboring man. Likewise, attempts to have the 
Verein articulate with the Federation foundered. None 
the less, in 1921 he offered his academy at Cincinnati 
as a site for the Ketteler School if the Verein would 
underwrite Dr. Bruehl’s salary as a lecturer. By 1923 
the school disbanded and Dietz began the St. Monica 
congregation in the Archdiocese of Milwaukee into 
which Archbishop Messmer, his bosom friend, had ac- 
cepted him back in 1912. This change truncated his 


ideals and soured his disposition, but it also increasec 
his versatility. Though hardly friendly to the Verein 
toward the end of his life he commissioned the reviewe 
to transmit his many papers to its library in St. Louis. 


The author of the volume under review searchec 
these meticulously, and from other sources she wa 
able to interpret his deep, paradoxical nature well. Th 
book deals with a controversial character; yet it is fre 
from bias. It might have been more illuminating anc 
more adequate, albeit less edifying, if she had inter 
viewed more people who knew Dietz. The author rathe 
neglects the second part of his life. Though no longe 
a national figure, Dr. Dietz kept himself well informec 
on current events, formed his own conclusions, and— 
for better or for worse—expressed them vig@rously. 


The bibliography attains the traditional length, bu 
it will not lead to much data specifically dealing witl 
Dietz. Footnotes abound, but they are uncomfortabh 
relegated to the end of the book. Worst of all, th 
book, replete with names of consequence, lacks an in 
dex. But, no matter how minutely critics dissect thi 
volume, no one hereafter can claim to be thoroughl 
informed on the development of Catholic social though 
in the United States without having mulled over thi 
biography which parenthetically casts light on many met 
whose paths crossed in their pioneering search for socia 
justice. 

Rev. B. J. BLED, PH.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Lawler, Justus George, Towards a Living Tradition 
Ecclesia Sancta Series. Essays by Don 
Jean Hild, O.S.B., Pie Regamy, O.P., an 
a commentary by the author himself. Pi 
Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 105. Clot] 
$2.50, Paper $1.50. 


In his introduction to this first volume of th 
Ecclesia Sancta Series, the editor assents that thes 
publications, like all the publications of the Pio Decim 
Press, “have been based on the optimism which assume 
that there exists a Christian community capable of appre 
ciating intellectual and artistic achievements of genuin 


depth. . . .”” For such the present volume will be 
real stimulation. i, 


Three essays comprise the book. The first article 
Dom Hild. is a synthesis of liturgical theology 
was first published in La Maison-Dieu (No. 20). 
titled ‘The Mystery of Worship,” it treats with c 
and depth of the Mystery Faith which is Eucha 
Worship. Opening with a brief and lucid exp 
of sacramental mystery as ‘the perpetuation of the 
ory, the presence and efficacy of everything Christ « 
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long men,’ the author proceeds to define the role 
Christ (Kyréos) and the Church (Body-Spouse) in 
urgical worship. The priesthood of clergy and laity, 
d their respective participation in the work of the 
urgy are vigorously handled. The concise and illu- 
inating treatment of the relation of sacrament and 
cramental in liturgy is of particular note. 


From the doctrinal foundations of the liturgy, the 
thor passes to the practical consideration of the cele- 
ation of the liturgy by the sacerdotal community. The 
stgy may well heed the warnings contained in the 
lusions to the dangers of looking on the liturgy as a 
piritual exercise’ rather than a “‘service of God,” of 
noring the mystery and mystical realism in favor of 
e psychological response, of catering to the worldly 
irit or discordant piety of some people. 

The re-establishment of parish participation in the 
ficial prayer of the Church is one of the ends of the 
urgical renaissance. “To fail to realize this would 
: simply to ignore the orientation which the Holy 
host today is giving to the piety of many Christians.” 
Ore participation in the Mass-liturgy and a more in- 
lligent understanding of the mystery of Christ working 
1 in sacrament and sacramental is not the full pro- 
am of the liturgical revival; the restoration of the 
uily office and the revitalization of the liturgical year 
ust also be our constant endeavor if we are to renew 
e life of the Christian community. 


The “Mystery of Worship” is a valuable commentary 
1 the Mediator Dei and will repay the careful and 
rayerful perusal of all who are interested in the deep- 
ling of liturgical understanding. 


“The Loss of Continuity,” the second essay of this 
90k, is the contribution of the editor. The modern 
90ch of history is characterized by a lack of a sense 
t history and tradition. “We may say that our age 
present in history like an eager adolescent who sees 
1 things in the light of his own limited experience.” 
his startling disregard for any historical continuum 
f thought and action is traced in three major fields: 
hilosophy, theology and education. One conclusion 
ands out. “It is noteworthy that in each deviation 
‘om the authentic tradition we have a passage from 
nity and simplicity to fractionalism and multiplicity. It 
as been a passage from the one to the many which 
the very definition of a movement from the spiritual 
» the material.” 


This loss of continuity, coupled with the subjectivism 
f the recent epoch, took its toll in the sphere of religion. 
ne of the results was the pluralism characteristic of 
1¢ post-Tridentine age which separated religion into 
ympartments, service of God from service of neighbor, 
ature from grace, knowledge from love, the mystical 
fe from the life of grace. It brought about that 
-duction of liturgy to spiritual exercise which stressed 
1¢ psychological response at the expense of the realism 
the sacramental worship. 

Another of the unfortunate consequences of this de- 
ction from tradition is “integrism’’ or the “ghetto 
entality,”” whereby the vital, flexable and ever-develop- 
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ing tradition of the Church became ossified, static and 
incapable of growth. It wrought the enclosure of the 
faithful from their environment and prevented the 
leaven of supernatural virtues and life from penetrating 
the non-Christian environment. Christians forsook the 
world for their own ghetto and it went its way unaf- 
fected by the radiation of Christ. Catholic Action is 
the Popes’ answer to this faint-hearted retirement, just 
as the Liturgical Revival is the answer to the need of 
integration in spiritual living. 


This essay by the editor may well have served as the 
introduction to the series as well as to this volume. The 
restoration of the living and authentic Christian tradi- 
tion with its organic power of assimilation and adapta- 
tion is the essential remedy of the disintegration threat- 
ening modern civilization. 


The final essay, “Modern Man and the Religious 
Arts,” which originally appeared in La Vie Intellectuelle, 
continues the theme of the unbalance of modern man. 
The “crisis of growth,’ through which the world has 
been wending its unsteady way, has affected his artistic 
sensibilities and led to a corresponding distortion in his 
artistic productions. 


The decadence of Christian art is directly traceable 
to the abasement and regression in Christian life. ‘‘A 
Christian art is not possible without a Christianity from 
which to spring,” “Christians have the art they de- 
serve. 


Despite the present deplorable state of Christian 
life and art, with its mediocrity and banality, there is 
definite ground for hope of a renaissance in religious 
art. The religious domain which has the greatest im- 
port for sacred art, is the very one in which the greatest 
vitality is now evidencing itself. That is the Liturgy. 
“Liturgy is like the master art of all sacred arts.’ As 
the true source of the real Christian spirit, which will 
bring a sense of balance and evaluation, the renaissance 
of liturgical living will effect a rebirth of sacred art. 


“To aid us to penetrate into the spirit of the Liturgy” 
is the expressed purpose of the Ecclesza Sancta Series. 
The present and first volume is a very propitious be- 
ginning to the series, and we look forward to the fu- 
ture publications on the same high level of scholarship 
and spiritual acumen. As a critical suggestion to the 
editor, the untranslated Latin quotations and terms may 
well be followed by at least a paraphrase for the assist- 
ance of those readers unskilled in that tongue. 


Rev. JosEpH H. Huets, M.S. in Ed. 
Caruthersville, Mo. 


Joseph, Father Hecker and His Friends. 
(2nd ed.) 3B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
1953. XV and 304 pages. $8.50. 

The rapidity with which the first edition of 
Father McSorley’s work was snatched up is in itself 
a popular endorsement. The reason is apparent. Com- 
mand of his subject is the first requisite for a writer, 
and this Paulist historian, better than any other living 


McSorley, 


member of the Community, personally knew almost 
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everyone who appears in this word picture. In his 
foreword McSorley asserts his acquaintanceship with all 
but seven of the 252 priests who had belonged to the 
Paulists the ninety-three years of the congregation. What 
more need be said about the authority of the writer? 

The book is intended to bring to the general reader 
the story of the founder of the Paulists, Isaac T. Hecker, 
and his companions. As such, it is not written as a 
definitive history. Comparatively few references are 
made to notes, and these are carried at the end of each 
of the three parts of the book. Most of these notes 
are amplifications of the text treatment, rather than 
citations of sources. ‘The inconvenience of checking 
them is mitigated by page references being given at 
the beginning of each chapter. McSorley’s familiarity 
with those described gives movement to the account. 
On the other hand, knowing men and places so well 
may be the cause of his references to such not always 
being clear. This reader at least had to search back 
several times to be certain of the place and date then 
being discussed. But all this may be the complaint. of 
a small mind at the embrasiveness of a great one. 


It is fairly well known that the five founding fathers 
of the Paulists—Hecker, Hewitt, Walworth, Baker, and 
Deshon—were all converts from Protestantism who 
originally joined the Redemptorists. In the sketches 
of these men, as well as of their associates and friends, 
McSorley emphasized over and over the “Americanism” 
of these first Paulists. The term appeals to this re- 
viewer, as it probably does to most readers of his work. 
In retrospect, however, the question arises: What does 
the author mean by “Americanism?” Nowhere does 
he explain the term. Perhaps it is intended to bring 
out the difference with the “Old World’ tendencies 
of some Catholics of the 1860's; perhaps to color with 
the Stars and Stripes the virtue of patriotism. But, 
like ‘‘democracy,” the term needs definition when used 
today. 


The many-sided issues within the Church of the late 
XIX Century are not evaded. The first stalwarts of 
the Congregation of Missionary Priests of St. Paul the 
Apostle followed their heavenly patron in not fearing 
to stand up and be counted. McSorley recounts the 
events (far more than incidents), states the Paulist side 
of the discussion, and concludes the story kindly and 
charitably. It would be indecorus, then, for this writer 
to attempt to judge about issues or men of six decades 
ago. 

McSorley does not fulfill the requirement of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson for a biographer, namely, to have eaten 
and drunk and lived in social intercourse with him. 
But he did know and was trained by Hecker’s most 
intimate friend, Father Walter Elliott, and from the 
latter has caught the spirit of the principal character 
of this work. Sometimes his enthusiasm causes him 
to hail Hecker’s failures as slightly lesser achievements. 
McSorley’s principal feat for this reader was his skill 
in conveying an appreciation of the deep spirituality of 
Hecker’s inner life. How disparate would be William 
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M. Evarts’ stricture against the treatment of the In 
dians by the Puritans, and this summary of Hecker’ 
seven months in Rome (1857-1858): ‘Hecker fell ot 
his feet, because he had first fallen on his knees it 
prayer.” 

Two chapters were of special attraction, and one wa 
the discussion of Orestes Brownson. ‘True enough, thi 
Lion of Judah was not gentle, but the Church in Amet 
ica today might be bolstered by more of his forthright 
ness. McSorley correctly asserts that Brownson exertec 
small influence in bringing non-Catholics into the fold 
But to argue that the “great ox” should have adopte 
a gentle, sweet approach actually is to wish that he ha 
not been Orestes Brownson. 


Relative to George Deshon, the last of the founding; 
Paulists to die, it is said: “Deshon was a man of fey 
words. His habit of laconic speech...” (p. 281) 
While the author was a member of the same Congre 
gation as Deshon for a decade, this assertion must be 
qualified by what is stated later: ‘. . . he could writ 
forcefully when he had something worth saying.” Wher 
the Church in the United States was groping for ; 
solution of the injustices of Grant’s Peace Policy, i 
was Deshon who volunteered his services. To Franci 
Norbert Blanchet, Archbishop of Oregon City, thr 
Paulist gave a fine summary of what might be pos 
sible, telling of the promises already made to him b 
the President.) 


When the words of the chief executive were no 
verified in action, the Paulist not only saw Grant at thi 
Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York, but he wrote th 
President a four-page letter to reiterate what had beet 
set forth. In its conclusion he declared in part: 


I have my own affairs to attend to, and can- 
not afford to lose my means, my time, and my 
peace of mind, in a fruitless struggle when 
all is against me, and this will be the case 
unless you stand up for me and see that I get 
what is just and right.?) 


Such language to the President of the United State 
does not seem compatible with the characterization o 
Deshon as much reserved and undemonstrative. Acces 
to this and other correspondence might have cause 
McSorley to alter his recollection of this third superio 
general, once at West Point with Ulysses Grant. Fs 


Readers of the second edition benefit from emenda 
tion of errata in the first printing. The introductic 
by Archbishop John S. O’Hara, C.S.C., of Philadelp 
is no formality, but a truly inspiring foretaste of 
awaits the peruser of Father Hecker and His Frie 


Rev. PETER J. RAHILL, M.A., PH.D. | 
St. Louis University. . 


J 


1) Archives of the Archdiocese of Portland, Desh 
to Blanchet, Sandusky, Ohio, November 28, 1872. 
ake ) Copy ee aes: a paren of Cotnolie Ind 

issions ashin ; Deshon to Grant, N C 
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T IS BUT NATURAL for one to be reluctant in appealing 
for financial assistance, however worthy his cause. 
he director of the Central Bureau is no exception to 
e rule. He knows only too well how many requests 
e made to people, especially at this time of the year, 
the name of various charities and for other causes. 


It is a fact that so-called “‘drives’” for funds in our 
yuntry increase in number each year. We have only to 
ention the solicitations made for counteracting various 
seases to prove this point. As it is, financial drives 
low one upon the other in what seems an endless 
ties. Sometimes two or more solicitations are in prog- 
ss simultaneously. And although they all represent 
uses more or less deserving, there is no denying the 
‘ospect of people generally becoming surfeitd with 


ypeals. 
‘These thoughts ran through the mind of the Central 
reau’s director as he prepared this year’s Christmas 
fe in compliance with the wishes of the Verein’s 
ard of Directors expressed at the San Antonio con- 
ition. ‘That there was a measure of reluctance on 
s part, is, we repeat, but natural. But whatever re- 
ctance there was, it was quickly dissolved in the certain 
owledge of the merits of the cause he was pleading 
d the good will of those he was soliciting. Not the 
st assuring by any means was the memory of the most 
artening response accorded last year’s appeal. Then, 
f to dispel all peradventure, several contributions 


came to the Bureau even prior to the issuance of the ap- 
peal letter. There is no mistaking the fact that the Cen- 
tral Bureau is blessed with the loyal and enduring sup- 
port of a devoted lot of people. 


In his appeal message, the Bureau’s director recalled 
the glorious pontificate of Bl. Pius X, during which 
this institution was established. The teachings of this 
sainted Pontiff undoubtedly had a profound bearing 
not only on the establishment of the Central Bureau, 
but on the development of its specific type of program. 
The various activities carried on by the Bureau these 
past forty-five years bear a marked resemblance to the 
program of Catholic Action outlined by Blessed Pius 
in his celebrated encyclical I/ Fermo Proposito addressed 
to the Italian bishops. We do not think the similarity is 
accidental. The founder of the Central Bureau, the 
late Dr. F. P. Kenkel, was thoroughly imbued with 
the teachings of BI. Pius of whom he was a most ardent 
apostle. Dr. Kenkel’s addresses, to the very last, were 
punctuated with passages quoted from the writings of 
Bl. Pius, often including statements made by the latter 
before he was Supreme Pontiff. Under the influence 
of such inspiration was our program evolved. 


Having been thus established on so solid a founda- 
tion, the Central Bureau appeals to people of judgment 
and good will as an institution of character. We are 
intent on keeping it such. The financial assistance 
given us by our generous friends will help us in this 
resolve. 
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C.B. Assistance Committee Message 


Wee THE REPORT of our Assistance Committee was 
given at San Antonio in July we were able to 
inform the assembled delegates that during the year 
we had collected a total of $7,382.74, including con- 
tributions from both the men’s and the women’s organ- 
izations. This was $617.26 short of the total of 
$8,000.00 we were mandated to collect, but, under the 
circumstances, it did climax a campaign which was in 
very many respects successful and of great assistance 
to our Bureau and our program of Catholic Action. 

As you know, we have again been given the respon- 
sibility of collecting $8,000.00 to keep our Bureau in 
operation and to do more, if possible, to broaden its pro- 
gram and increase its effectiveness. 

This is truly a major responsibility, a task upon which 
may well depend the whole future of our apostolate. 
If you study carefully the reports of the Central Bu- 
reau issued every year at convention time, you will find 
it clearly indicated that without the work of the Assist- 
ance Committee our Bureau would have been insol- 
vent for several years. 

In our day of increasing danger to all that we, as 
Catholics, hold dear, anything which threatens the sta- 
bility and the progress of our Bureau is nothing less than 
tragic! 

Our part as members of the all-important Assistance 
Committee is therefore an extremely necessary one. Our 
work is a major project of the Central Verein for 1953- 
54. The personal responsibility of each and every one 
of us must certainly be obvious. 

I am certain that you have already been at work in 
your State; at least you have laid the groundwork for 
your campaign to raise your quota in full. Evidence of 
such work has already been given. A few States have 
made their first contributions. Please do not let too much 
time go by before you vigorously pursue the ends of 
your campaign; for, as has been stated, the funds raised 
by our Committee are used for current Bureau expenses 
and are therefore urgently needed from one end of the 
year to the other. Please also keep in touch with me 
regularly, and do not hesitate at any time to call upon 
me for help if you believe I can give it. 

May God bless you abundantly and crown your ef- 
forts with genuine success. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. F. HEMMERLEIN 


November 14, 1953 Chairman 


For Our Chaplains—185,000 Free 
Pamphlets 


(Ga OF OUR two setvicemen’s pamphlets, Guide 
Right and The Name of God, sent out by the Cen- 
tral Bureau in recent weeks, have totaled 185,000. 
Chaplains in all branches of the service, from numerous 
points at home and abroad, have expressed their eager- 
ness to have these pamphlets for free distribution among 
the men. Some have already acknowledged their appre- 
ciation and satisfaction after receiving their allotments. 
There is no gainsaying the apostolic character of this 
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effort. It seems we are helping in filling a great nee 
for the right kind of literature on important mora 
problems. 


Kansas State Convention 


ie. 42nd ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Catholic Ur 
ion of Kansas was conducted in St. Joseph’s Parisk 
Ost, November 8, 1953. Registration of delegate 
showed an attendance of 200 men and 10 members © 
the clergy, including the Most Reverend Mark K 
Carroll, Bishop of Wichita. 

The convention began fittingly with a Solemn Mas 
offered by the host pastor, Reverend Leo Debes. Bisho 
Carroll presided in the sanctuary. The sermon wa 
preached by the Reverend Victor T. Suren, directo 
of the Central Bureau, who built his theme on th 
Gospel of the day in which our Lord gave the parabl 
of the wheat field which was over-sown with weed: 
Since the membership of the Catholic Union is largel 
made up of rural folk, the Gospel thus provided a them 
which was both happy and appropriate. In“his addres 
after the Mass, Bishop Carroll assured the assemble 
delegates that their program of activities had his heart 
approval. He also gave his approbation to any project 
which the convention would espouse in its busines 
sessions. 

As has been the practice in the past few years, th 
delegates assembled for their sectional meetings imme 
diately after services in church were concluded. Thes 
meetings take the form of panel discussions to which th 
delegates are issigned in advance of the convention. Nin 
panels met simultaneously to study the following proj 
ects: membership, the annual charity social, home mis 
sions, the Central Verein centennial, the Central Burea 
and Chaplains Aid, inter-parochial meetings, resolutions 
youth activities, and nominations. 

The mass meeting was held in the school auditoriun 
at 1:30 P.M. After an address of welcome by Fathe 
Debes, the Director of the Central Bureau addresse: 
the delegates on ‘The Importance of the Catholi 
Press.” Father Suren dwelt particularly on the Centra 
Bureau publications, stressing the need for members t 
read Social Justice Review in order to remain conversan 
with the Verein’s social action program. Con a 
Father Suren on the speakers’ platform was Msgr. G 
hard Fittkau, director of the American St. Boniface 
ciety. Msgr. Fittkau had a captive audience with hi 
absorbing story of his personal experiences behind th 
Iron Curtain immediately after the invasion of Ea 
Germany by the Communist armies in 1945. The thir 
speaker of the afternoon, Mrs. Rose Rohman, preside 
of the NCWU, was brief in her remarks because of th 
late hour. Dr. B. N. Lies, president of the Cathol 
Union, presided at the meeting and concluded the 
sion with a very encouraging report of the activities 
the organization during the past year. A colle é 
the mass meeting netted the sum of $114.50, which wz 
divided equally between the Society for the Propag: 
tion of the Faith and the Central Bureau. — 

After adjournment of the mass meeting, the 
sections resumed their panel discussions. Their findit 
completed, the delegates adjourned for supper. . 
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In the evening, a business session comprised essentially 
eport of the various sections. Chief among the in- 
ests and activities to absorb the Catholic Union in the 
ning year are projects of charity and efforts to increase 
» membership of the organization. It was decided to 
blish a leaflet containing the constitution of the Cath- 
c Union and its ceremonial of initiation. To further 
mulate interest in the organization’s activities a month- 
column will be run in The Advance Register. The 
nual charity social will be held at Colwich on Feb- 
ary 21, 1954. The leading mission project for the 
ming year, as designated by Bishop Carroll, will be 
Peter Claver's Parish in Wichita. The Central Bu- 
au will receive 10% of the proceeds of the charity 
ial, while a similar percentage will be given for Chap- 
ns’ Aid. Six inter-parochial meetings were scheduled 
r 1954. Resolutions were adopted on the following 
byects: The Holy Father, the Christian Solution of the 
tm Problem, Observance of God's Law in Labor- In- 
stry Relations, A Christian Attitude on the Peace 
oblem and the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ce. Much thought and discussion was given to the 
ablishment of a youth section. 
With justifiable pride the Catholic Union of Kansas 
on point to a steady growth of interest and 
tivity. It is blessed with a very high caliber of lay 
idership and enjoys the esteem and complete confi- 
mce of the Most Reverend Bishop of Wichita. 
woughout the year the Central Bureau receives assist- 
ce on its various projects from members of the Catho- 
Union of Kansas. 
All the officers were re-elected for another term. 
r. B. N. Lies of Colwich is president of the Catholic 
uion and Mr. John Francis Sullentrop is secretary. 


Kolping Biennial Meeting 


ROM EAST AND WEST, by plane, train and automobile 
the members of the National Advisory Board ar- 
red in St. Louis, Missouri, over the Labor Day week- 
d for the biennial meeting under the chairmanship of 
e National President, Rev. Helwick Krewitt, O.F.M. 
re roll call disclosed that eleven members were in 
endance. 
The report of the National Secretary was unavoid- 
ly incomplete due to the fact that only three Branches 
d up to that time submitted complete reports. Nev- 
theless, the National Secretary was able to disclose 
“increase in membership from 871 at the end of 1951 
1021 as of August 31, 1953. The New York Kolp- 
g Society leads the Branches with a membership of 
0. 
The Advisory Board discussed at some length the 
alping Banner, official organ of the society. An old 
oblem in regard to language was reasserting itself. 
-cent immigrant members expressed their wish for 
ore articles in the German language while young 
embers of American birth quite naturally prefer all 
icles in the English. The report in which this dif- 
culty was mentioned, cautioned against allowing the 
nguage question to become a point of contention. It 
gested that the decision be left to the judgment of 
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the local Branches as to whether they would concen- 
trate on attracting the new immigrants or the youth of 
this country. The report further expressed the hope that 
one day it might be said of the Kolping Society of 
America what the late Generalpraeses, Msgr. Hurth 
once said of the Kolping Society in Germany: “I know 
of no other movement, in and out of the Catholic 
Church, that has done so much in renewing the family 
as has the Kolping Society.” On the decision of this 
assertion, the report stated that “every family, that is 
founded by a member of the Kolping Society, must be 
a vital Christian cell in a society, which will oppose and 
neutralize a destructive Communistic cell.” 

In view of the fact that much work remains to be 
done on the almost totally destroyed Minoriten Church 
in Koeln, it was recommended that a new appeal be 
made in the columns of the Kolping Banner to all local 
Branches. Thus far the sum of $2,600.00 has been 
contributed to this cause by the Branches jointly. 

As to the position of young people’s clubs in the 
Kolping Society it was decided that girls belonging to 
such clubs could not be granted full Kolping member- 
ship. It was recommended that they be given associate 
membership. 


Societies Note Significant 


Anniversaries 


St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society 
Milwaukee 


HIS SOCIETY RECENTLY commemorated the 90th an- 

niversary of its founding. In its present form it is’ 
a city-wide organization embracing societies in various 
parishes called chapters. For years St. Joseph’s Society 
has been prominent in the Central Verein movement in 
Wisconsin, 


St. Aloysius Young Men’s Benevolent Society 
Utica, New York 


HIS SOCIETY, one of the oldest Catholic sick and 

death benefit organizations in the country, celebrated 

its 95th anniversary on December 13. Members cele- 

brated the event with corporate reception of Holy Com- 
munion at Mass in St. Joseph’s Church, Utica. 

The society was founded December 15, 1858, with a 


‘membership of twenty-one. Today it boasts of approxi- 


mately two hundred members. The society’s annals 
record the interesting fact that the Civil War, which 
broke out three years after it was organized, enlisted 
sixteen of the thirty-three members in military service. 
One of the present members, William Servatius, who has 
been in the organization for over fifty years, is the son 
of the first treasurer who bore the same name. 

The present officers are: John Tallman, president; 
Charles B. Witte, vice president; William J. Keiser, fi- 
nancial secretary; Francis H. Schmalz, recording secre- 
tary, Frank A. Jenny, treasurer; Joseph Witte, Jr... 
Marshall. : ree 

The St. Aloysius Young Men’s Benevolent Society is 
one of the oldest members of the Catholic Central Verein 
and the New York State Branch. 
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District and Branch Activities 
California 


my ae FALL QUARTERLY MEETING of the German Cath- 
olic Federation of California convened at St. 
Anthony’s parish, San Francisco, on Sunday, October 25. 
President Wm. Dombrink called the meeting to order 
at 2:30 P.M. The Minutes of the 54th annual State 
convention were read and approved. 

After an address by Father Louis Schoen, O.F.M., 
of St. Anthony’s parish, the meeting adjourned to recon- 
vene at 4:00 P.M. At this time reports of affiliated 
societies were rendered. One of the members reporting 
was Mr. Cordes who had recently returned from a visit 
to West Germany. He spoke of the conditions now pre- 
vailing there and invited the delegates to attend the 
27th anniversary banquet of the Kolping Society to be 
held on November 15. In another report, Mr. Putthoff 
reported progress in arranging a welcome party for 
newly arrived German immigrants to be held during 
the Christmas season. 


The subject of affiliation with the Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Men came up for discussion. Mr. 
August Petry accordingly pointed out that this was a 
matter to be considered by the individual societies and 
not by the Federation. 


Mr. Henry Schroer, past president of the Federation, 
called the meeting’s attention to the propriety of recog- 
nizing Mr. Louis Schoenstein for his many years of 
devoted and efficient service as financial and corres- 
ponding secretary of the organization. He suggested 
that Mr. Schoenstein be given the title of “Secretary 
Emeritus.” Favorable action was accorded this sugges- 
tion; whereupon Mr. Eckart’s suggestion that a suitable 
gift be presented to Mr. Schoenstein at a testimonial 
dinner was also acted upon favorably. 


The delegates voted to again contribute the sum of 
$50.00 to the Central Bureau Assistance Fund. 


New York State 


The annual regional meeting of the New York 
Branches of the Central Verein and the National Catho- 
lic Women’s Union was held at Assumption Hall in 
Syracuse on Sunday, November 8. Virtually all dele- 
gates were delayed because of the inclement weather, a 
blizzard having curtained all travel facilities. As a 
result, the meeting was an hour late in getting under 
way. 

Mr. Frank E. Popp of Troy, State president, called 
the meeting to order at 2:00 P.M. The delegates were 
accorded a hearty welcome by Mr. Andrew Reschke and 
Mrs. Anna M. Stack of Syracuse. The roll call showed 
representation from the following local Branches: Al- 
bany, New York City, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Sche- 
nectady, Syracuse and Troy. Both State spiritual di- 
rectors were in attendance, as also was the Director of 
the Syracuse Local, Rev. Pius Schaffer, O.F.M.Con. 

Plans for the 1954 State convention to be held in 
New York City were discussed by Mrs. Marty Filser 
Lohr. Mr. Albert J. Sattler, convention chairman and 
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national president of the CV, was unable to be presen 
because of his attendance at another meeting in Wash 
ington, D. C. Mr. Sattler expressed regrets over hi 
absence through Mrs. Lohr. It was disclosed by th 
latter that a Solemn Mass will be celebrated on Sunda 
morning during the convention in St. Patrick’s Cathe 
dral, Convention headquarters will be the Commodor 
Hotel. 

Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein of Syracuse, nationa 
chairman of the Central Bureau Assistance Committee 
spoke on the necessity of raising the established quot 
for the maintenance of the Bureau and its program 0 
activities. Following Mr. Hemmerlein, Rev. Franci 
Buechler, State Spiritual Advisor, spoke on the forma 
tion of a youth section according to the plan submitte 
at the CV convention in San Antonio. Reverend Stan 
islaus Treu, State Spiritual Director of the Women’ 
Union, joined in the discussion and noted that the con 
ventions of both societies depended upon eliciting th 
active support of our young people. Mr. Hemmerleis 
proposed that the young people themselves select thei 
officers at the 1954 State convention. Upon motior 
by Mrs. Mary F. Neubauer of Albany, the fiteeting de 
cided to formulate a youth section in accordance witl 
all the suggestions made. 

At 5:00 P.M. the meeting adjourned to permit th 
members to attend Benediction of the Most Blessec 
Sacrament in Assumption Church. After the churdl 
services a luncheon and social hour was enjoyed by al 
present. The men and women then reconvened it 
separate business sessions. 


St. Louis and County 


The parish hall of Old SS. Peter & Paul’s was th 
locale of the November meeting which was called t 
order by the President, Mr. Herman Kohnen. 

In his usual eloquent manner, Msgr. Andrew H. Toeb 
ben, pastor of the host parish, welcomed the delegate 
and addressed them on the subject of Catholic lay action 
He pointed out the necessity of enlisting the interest o 
new members in the program of the Central Verein. H 
assured all present that there was no reason to succuml 
to a spirit of discouragement. After concluding hi 
message, Msgr. Toebben represented the entire organiza 
tion in extending felicitations to the District League’ 
Spiritual Director, Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. A. Wempe, o1 
his recent elevation to the rank of Domestic Prelate. — 

Activities reports were submitted by societies of tk 
parishes of St. Anthony, St. Boniface, St. Francis d 
Sales, SS. Peter & Paul, Our Lady of Sorrows and b 
the German St. Vincent’s Orphan Society. d 

The guest speaker of the evening was Mr. Jo 
O'Connell, assistant director of the local Red 
He spoke on the blood donor program of his organ 
zation. ma ; 

Upon motion by Mr. Harvey Johnson, the Dis 
League voted to pay for a three-year subscripti 
Social Justice Review in favor of the St. Louis Univ 
sity Branch of the Public Library. : 

In the annual election, all officers were retained 
hat collection for the Central Bureau Chaplain’s— 
Fund netted $7.06. 
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NECROLOGY 
Rt. Rev. Bernard S. A. Stolte, Soll. 


‘HE CENTRAL VEREIN lost one of its staunchest sup- 
- porters among the priests of the Archdiocese of St. 
uis when 83-year-old Msgr. Bernard S. A. Stolte was 
led in death on November 29. 


Until approximately a month before his death, the 
ceased Prelate was active in administering the affairs 
Our Lady of Sorrows Church in St. Louis where 

had been pastor for forty-six years, having estab- 
hed the parish in 1907. A native of St. Louis, Msgr. 
site was ordained in Rome on May 30, 1896. After 
rving as assistant in various parishes in Jefferson City 
d St. Louis, he was appointed pastor of Sacred Heart 
wurch in Farmington. After serving the people in 
rmington for a brief period, he was called by the late 
wdinal Glennon to establish Our Lady of Sorrows 
wish which has grown to be one of the most out- 
nding in the Archdiocese of St. Louis. The late Mon- 
gnor was honored by Pope Pius XII by being named 
Domestic Prelate in 1940. He served as dean of 
ath St. Louis from 1941 until ill health forced his 
tirement from this post in 1951. 


Although not a person to assert himself, Msgr. Stolte 
as a most effective leader in the Central Verein 
ovement. Few priests in and around St. Louis knew 
e Verein program as well as he, and few were as 
ithusiastic in its support. He was particularly helpful 
preparing for the Verein conventions held in St. Louis 
wing the past forty years. He was a subscriber to 
cial Justice Review for more than thirty years and 
pooled as a Life Member in the National Catholic 
omen’s Union. 


W ‘ee deserved is a tribute paid to the late Aen 


> St. Louis Register which stated: “deeply spiritual, 
Red an irreproachable priestly life dedicated to God’s 


or and glory. Kind toward all, gentle. and very 


ent, he was extremely charitable in forgetting of- 
"es i mistakes of others.” A high tribute, indeed, 
1e richly permed: R.LP. 


— 


es ae Chaplains Report al 
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At a Naval Training Center in the East, Father W. J. 
K. had received his copies of The Name of God, but 
was awaiting his shipment of Gaide Right which was 
on the way. He writes: 


“I wish to acknowledge receipt of a shipment of 
copies of the pamphlet, Tse Name of God. 1 presume 
that Guide Right is not available, since we did not 
receive any. In any case, I am much obliged for the 
many copies of The Name of God. With its distribu- 
tion among the men here, I am sure it will accomplish 
its intended effect.” 


While ordering a number of copies of Guide Right 
and The Name of God, a Marine chaplain in the Orient 
took occasion to beg on behalf of some is missions. 
He writes: 


“Scanning your letterhead, I note that you extend for- 
eign mission aid. May | recommend to your charity 
two local institutions. Four miles away from our camp 
is an orphanage of ninety-six orphans (pagan) con- 
ducted by the Salesian Sisters. Seven miles away in 
another direction is a newly formed Catholic parish 
headed by a Missionary Father from Milan, Italy. Both 
need assistance. If you can help in any way, we could 
forward your assistance to the Sisters and the Father. 
We Marines are helping to the best of our ability, 
but we have our limitations. One of the items most 
assuredly appreciated are winter clothes for the orphans. 
I hope you can-do something for them.” 


A LETTER TO THE CENTRAL BUREAU from an en- 
quirer in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, which was 
dated October 25, reads as follows: 


*Whileon a retreat recently at Our Lady of Grace 
Shrine, King, Ontario, I read some issues of the Social 
Review paper and was very impressed by the contents, 
so much that I am writing to you for information on the 
subscription rates to Canadian readers. 

“I would also like to receive information regarding 
the Catholic Central Verein of America, and how Cath- 
olic laymen can participate in its work. 

Needless to say, our correspondent received the tre- 


quested information promptly. May his nee our 


-members to a greater interest in the CV ap 
in our journal. aa 


ere, 
ZOO 


Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


professor of history 
at St.-John’s Uni- 
versity, Collegeville, 
Minnesota. A famil- 
iar contributor to 
many historical and 
social magazines, 
Fr. Barry is also the 
author of The Cath- 
olic University _ of 
America (1908- 
1909). 


’ 
| 
| Father Barry is 


sity. 


“This discussion of the problems of German Cath- 
olic immigrants as a special nationality group fills 
a real need.”—Carl Wittke, Wester Reserve Univer- 


At your Bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1711 Bruce Building 
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Have You Read gteg ie 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH” 


AND 


GERMAN AMERICANS 


By Colman ji Barry, O.S.B. 


It’s an historian’s factual probing of the problems faced by German 
immigrants on the meeting ground of American Catholicism. 


$6.00 


«|. A daring book, challengirig a whole tradition of scholarship 
among our historians. . 
of stark fact and a tremendous weight of evidence. 
mended without qualification.” 
S.J.—The Cincinnati Enquirer. 


. The story is told with power, the power 
It is recom- 
W. Eugene Shields, 


“, . A very valuable work, which we earnestly 
commend to all students of American history and 
of American Catholics.”—America. 


The 
in thelie 
Church 


and 
Gerinan 
Americans 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported: $5,132.00; Chicago Branch 
NCWU, Ill, $15; Minnesota State Branch NCWU, 
$57.60; Distributist Bookshop, N. Y., $1; Mrs. M. 
Schneider, N. Y., $1; Rev. Albert Giaquinto, Conn., 
$2; Peter Mohr, Kans., $5; Total to and including De- 
cember 7, 1953, $5,213.60. 


Chaplain’s Aid Fund 
Previously reported: $152.38; Rev. Robert -Morris, 
Ill., $1; St. Francis de Sales Benev. Society, St. Louis, 
$7.25; Chaplain T. F. Quinn, $5; Rev. Thomas Byrne, 
90c; CWU of New York, Inc., N. Y., $25; St. Louis 
& County District League, Mo., $10.38; Total to and 
including December 7, 1958, $201.91. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $11,087.62; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $1,177; Interest Income, $44.37; 
“Friends,” Mo., $25; N. N3~Mo., $20.25; From children 
attending, $1,608.24; Total to and including December 
7, 1958, $18,962.48. 


European Relief Fund 
Previously reported: $435.00; August Springob, Wis., 
$100; Washington Deanery District League NCWU, 
Mo., $20; German Day, Rochester, N. Y., $200; Young 


rae 


Ladies District League, St. Louis, $10; Total to a 
including December 7, 1953, $765.00. 


Catholic Mission Fund 

Previously reported: $1,518.00; Virginia Herre, M 
$2; Interest Income, $21.61; Incarnate Word Hi 
School, San Antonio, Tex., $2; Dr. B. N. Lies, Kan 
$25; N. N., Kans., $20; Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. Fisch 
Mo., $10; Frank Avesing, Mo., $9; Mrs. Monica Soedk 
N. Y., $10; Poor Clare Nuns, New Orleans, La., § 
Mrs. E. Echele, Mo., $2; Mrs. J. W. Johnson, Min 
$2; Young Ladies District League, St. Louis, $26; N 
and Mrs. E. Hasemann, Colo., $25; Guardian Ang 
Sodality, New York, N. Y., $40; H. J. Johnson, M 
$1; Phil W. Kleba, Mo., $10; W. J. Sullivan, Fla., $2 
Dominican Sisters, San Francisco, Cal., Ea 
Joseph’s Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis., $100; Mrs. G 
trude Wollschlager, Conn., $10; CWU of New Yo: 
Inc., N. Y., $5; Mrs. Joseph Peterson, Ia., $10; M: 
M. Buggle, Mo., $50; Academy of the Sacred Hea 
San Francisco, Cal., $1; Mrs. A. Cheek, Mo., $5; | 
Boniface Soc., New Haven, Conn., $8; Academy 
the Visitation, St. Louis, $1; N. N., Oregon, $1; M 
Bertha Hahn, Conn., $10; N. N., Kansas, $100; Totak 
and including December 7, 1953, $2,059.61. 


Beuron Appeal 


Previously reported: $85.00; The Misses Greve 


Ind., $25; Total to and including December 7, 19 
$110.00. ~ : — 


~ 


Christmas Appeal 


CWU of Pottsville, Pa., $25; Mrs. Mary Meie 4 
$1; Rt. Rev. Msgr. W: , ~, $25; Ste 


illiam Fischer, Mo., $25; Steph 
Utz, Conn., $2.50; Chas. P. Poth, Pa., $1; Rosary Al 
Society, St. Benedict Church, Newark, N. J., $5; I 

Albers, Pa., $10; Dr. Nicholas Dietz, Nebr., $20; Tc 
to and including December 7, 1953, $89.50. a 
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